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Drawn by Joun Conacher 





Patrick—Well, anyhow, ’tis the foine job fer an indepindint man loike mesilf! 
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Drawn by Tony SarG 

Stout Lady—How dare you fol- 
low me about like this? Leave 
me at once! 

Small Man (overcome by heat) — 
Don’t send me away, lady! You 
give the only bit of shade in the 
Park! 
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JUDGE 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


I enclose herewith $1.00 for the next 10 
copies of Judge which would cost $1.50 
if purchased separately—this coupon 
being worth 50 cents to a new subscriber. 


Re eee 








a copy of JuDGE is 

packed to the brim with 
chuckles. Reproduced on this 
page are a few good things 
clipped at random from recent 
copies. Look them over and 
see what you are missing if you 
do not read JupGE regularly. 
You could take any 10 copies of 
the magazine and find the aver- 
age as consist2ntly high as these 
tid-bits. You can take the next 
10 copies—take them on a spe- 
cial introductory offer made right 
now to new subscribers and 
save fifty cents. The coupon 
means half a dollar in your pocket 
and brings JupceE right to your 
door for the next 10 weeks. Fill 
it out now and send it to us with 
a dollar. 





Drawn by soHN CONACHER 
‘“‘Mother, the captain wants us to 
go out sailing with him.” 
“Is he a skilful and capable navi- 
gator?” 
“T think he must be, mother. He 
says he’s tattooed all over.” 
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Drawn by Lawrence Fetiows 
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No matter how much you are earning now, I can show you how to 


increase it. 


I have even taken failures and shown them how to 


make $100—$200, and in one case as high as $2,000 weekly. 
I am willing to prove this entirely at my risk and expense. 


ET’S have a little chat about getting ahead 
—you and I. My name is Pelton. Lots 
of people call me ‘‘'The Man Who Makes 

Men Rich.” I don’t deny it. I’ve done it for 
thousands of people—lifted them up from poverty 
to riches. 

I’m no genius—far from it. 
everyday, unassuming sort of man. I know what 
poverty is. I’ve looked black despair in the eye 
—had failure stalk me around and hoodoo every- 
thing I did. I’ve known the bitterest kind of want. 


‘ But today all is different. I have money and 


I’m just a plain 


Since that day I’ve never known what it is to want for money, 
friendship, happiness, health or any of the good things of life. 
That “secret” surely made me rich in every sense of the 
word. 
Y sudden rise to riches naturally surprised others. One 
by one people came to me and asked me how I didit. 1 
told them. And it worked for them as well as it did for me. 
Some of the things this “secret” has done for people are 
astounding. 1 would hardly believe them if I hadn’t seen them 
with my own eyes. Adding ten, twenty, thirty or forty dol- 
lars a week to a man’s income is a mere nothing, ‘That’s 
merely playing at it. In one case | took a rank failure and in 
a few weeks had him earning as high as $2,000.00 a week. 
Listen to this: 
A young man in the East had an article for which there 
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all of the things that money will 
buy. I am rich also in the things 
that money won’t buy—health, hap- 
piness and friendship. Few people 
have more of the blessings of the 
world than I. 


T was a simple thing that jumped 

me up from poverty to riches. As 
I’ve said, I’m no genius. But I had 
the good fortune to know a genius. 
One day this man told me a “secret.” 
It had to do with getting ahead and 
growing rich. He had used it him- 
self with remarkable results. He 
said that every wealthy man knew 
= “secret”—that is why he was 


I used the “‘secret.”’ It surely had 
4 good test. At that time I was flat 
broke. Worse than that, for I was 
several thousand dollars in the hole. 
Thad about given up hope when I put 
the “secret” to work. 


At first I couldn't believe my sud- 
den change in fortune. Money ac- 
tually flowed in on me. I was thrilled 
With a new sense of power. Things I 
couldn’t do before became as easy 
for me to do as opening a door. My 
business boomed and continued to 
leap ahead at a rate that startled 
me. Prosperity became my partner. 





A Few Examples 
Personal Experiences 


Among over 400,000 users of 
“Power of Will’’ are such men as 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu Ting 
Fang, Ex.-U. S. Chinese Ambassa- 
dor; Assistant Postmaster General 
Britt; Gov. McKelvie of Nebraska; 
General Manager Christeson of 
Wells-Fargo Express Co.; E. St. 
Elmo Lewis, former Vice-Pres. Art 
Metal Construction Co.; Gov. Fer- 
ris of Michigan; and many others 
of equal prominence. 


$300 Profit from One Day’s 
Reading 
“The result from one day's study 
netted me $300 cash. I think it a 
great book and would not be with- 
out it for ten times the cost.’’-—Col. 


A. W. Wilke, Roscoe, Sc. Dakota. 


Worth $15,000 and More 
“The book has been worth more 
than $15,000 to me.”—Oscar B. 
Sheppard. 


Would Be Worth $100,000 

“If I had only had it when I was 
20 years old, I would be worth 
Conan today. It is worth a hun- 
dred times the price.’’"—S. W. Tay- 
lor, The Santa Fe Ry., Milans, Tex. 


Salary Jumped from $150 


° 

“Since I read Power of Will my 
salary has jumped from $150 to 
$800 a month.” —J. F. Gibson, San 
Diego, Cal. 


From $100 to $3,000 a Month 

“One of our boys who read Power 
of Will before he came over here 
jumped from $100 a month to 
$3,000 the first month, and won a 
$250 prize for the best salesmanship 
in the state.’-—Private Leslie A. 
Still, A.E.F., France. 





was a nation-wide demand. For twelve years 
he “puttered around” with it—barcly eking 
outa living. ‘Today this young man is worth 
$200,000. He is building a $25,000 home 
—and paying cash for it. He has three auto- 
mobiles. His children go to private schools. 
He goes hunting, fishing, traveling whenever 
the mood strikes him. His income is over a 
thousand dollars a week. 

In a little town in New York lives a man 
who a few years ago was pitied by all who 
knew him. From the time he was 14 he had 
worked and slaved—and at sixty he was 
looked upon as a failure. Without work, in 
debt to his charitable friends, with an invalid 
son to support, the outlook was pitchy black. 

Then he learned the “secret.” In two 
weeks he was in business for himself. In 
three months his plant was working night and 
day to fill orders. During 1916 the profits 
were $20,000. During 1917 the profits ran 
close to $40,000. And this genial 64-year- 
young man is enjoying pleasures and comforts 
he little dreamed would ever be his. 


I COULD tell you thousands of similar in- 
stances. But there’s no need to do this as 
I’m willing to tell you the “secret” itself. 
Then you can put it to work and see what 
it will do for you. 

I don’t claim I can make you rich over 
night. Maybe I can—maybe I can’t. Some- 
times I have failures—everyone has. But 
I do claim that I can help go out of every 100 
people if they will let me. 

The point of it all, my friend, is that you 
are using only about one-tenth of that won- 
derful brain of yours. ‘That’s why you 
haven’t won greater success. Throw the 
unused nine-tenths of your brain into action 
and you’ll be amazed at the almost instan- 
taneous results. 
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The Will is the motive power of the brain. Without a highly 
trained, inflexible will, a man has about as much chance of 
attaining success in life as a railway engine has of crossing the 
continent without steam. The biggest ideas have no value 
without will power to “put them over.” Yet the will, altho 
heretofore entirely neglected, can be trained into wonderful 
power like the brain or memory and by the very same method 
—intelligent exercise and use. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years, it would be- 
come powerless to lift a feather, from lack of use. The same 
is true of the Will—it becomes useless from lack of practice. 
Because we don’t use our Wills—because we continually bow 
to circumstance—we become unable to assert ourselves. What 
our wills need is practice. 


* , ‘ 

Develop your will-power and money will flow in on you. 
Rich opportunities will open up for you. Driving energy you 
never dreamed you had will manifest itself. You will thrill 
with a new power—a power that, nothing can resist. You'll 
have an influence over people that you never thought possible. 
Success—in whatever form you want it—will come as easy a; 
failure came before. And those are only a few of the thinzs 
the “secret” will do for you. The “secret” is fully explair.ed 
in the wonderful book ‘Power of Will.” 


How You Can Prove This at My Expenze 


I KNOW you'll think that I’ve claimed a lot. Perhaps you 
think there must be a catch somewhere. But here is my 
offer. You can easily make thousands—you can’t lose a penny. 

Send no money—no, not a cent. Merely clip the coupon and 
mail it to me. By return mail you'll receive not a pamphlet, 
but the whole “secret” told in this wonderful book “POWER 
OF WILL.” 


Keep it five days. Look it over in your home. Apply some of 
its simple teachings. If it doesn’t show you how you can in- 
crease your income many times over—just as it has for thou- 
sands of others—Mail the book back. You will be out nothing. 

But if you do feel that “POWER OF WILL” will do for 
you what it has done for over 400,000 others—if you feel as 
they do that it’s the next greatest book to the Bible—send me 
only $4.00 and you and I'll be square. 

If you pass this offer by, Pll be out only the small profit 
on a four dollar sale. But you—you may easily be out the 
difference between what you’re making now and an income 
several times as great. So you see you’ve a lot—a whole lot— 
more to lose than I. 


Mail the coupon or write a letter now—you may never read 
this offer again. 


Pelton Publishing Company 
47-A Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 


Pelton Publishing Company 
47-A Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
You may send me “Power of Will” at your risk. 
to remit $4.00 or remail the book to you in five days. 


I agree 
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“The Few Grains of Salt” with Which We Take Things. Were It Not for the Barrel, It Would Look Like Labor up on a Seasonable Snowdrift 


Speak of a man as “‘the salt of the earth” and there is nothing dubious sugar shortage, but the saline deposits of the various geologic ages prove 
about the compliment. But, metaphor aside, the salt of the earth is sa/t. equal to the war strain, and the’American salt cellar was never empty, 
The kings of old France knew that, for they made salt-gathering a royal though frequently clogged. New York and Michigan lead in the production, 
monopoly. The recent war would have brought additional hardship to the millions of barrels of table, dairy, common, fine, packer’s, solar, rock and 
stay-at-homes had there been a salt-shortage in addition to a coal and a milling salt being annually shipped. This shows a Michigan salt warehouse. 
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The Japanese have four hundred grocery 
stores in Los Angeles. Thisis one of them. It 
is in the heart of the West 11th Street district. 


Thoroughly ‘‘Americanized’’ Japanese waiting at the 
entrance of the immigration dock, San Francisco, for the 
word to go to Angel Island to claim their “‘ picture brides.’ 


Japanese children in the West 11th Street dis- 
trict of Los Angeles. Their fathers’ ‘‘American- 
model” houses adjoin the homes of whites. 





Keeping California White 


What the People of the Great Western State Really Think About the Astonishing Influx 
of Japanese, and What They Are Doing to Solve Their Most Difficult Problem 


ALIFORNIA has no quarrel with the Japa-- 


nese. Of this I am convinced after a per- 

sonal investigation embracing practica!ly 

the entire State. Let me quote Dr. George 

D. Clements, head of the Agricultural 
Department of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
a prominent witness before the recent Congressional 
inquiry: 

“The Japanese are doing no more than the Americans 
would do in their place. The whole unfortunate situa- 
tion is of.our own making. What we desire is to find 
some way out, without loss of dignity to ourselves or 
offence to the Japanese Empire. The question is urgent, 
for if we do not get rid of the Japanese, they will crowd 
us out and get rid of us. It is not a question whether 
iv Jap is assimilable—we do not want to assimilate 

im!” 

In the course of the past three months I have had occa- 
sionto interview many Californians and representa- 
tive Japanese on this question. In sum, I find that 
the Japanese people have a national peculiarity 
which is in consonance with a long history. They 
think and move collectively, which is the main 
factor underlying their racial solidarity. In other 
words, the individual does not understand the mean- 
ing of intelligent initiative as Americans understand 
it. He goes on the traditional method of thinking 
and‘acting as a family, as a village and as a cor- 
Porate nation. 

I refer to this because I want to get at the bot- 
tom of the Japanese question in California, inter- 
spetsing my own views with those of both white 
and Japanese residents of California. I have 
traveled over this State by automobile and viewed 
at first-hand Japanese encroachment on much of 
its most valuable agricultural lands. I-have wit- 
hessed Japanese concentration at its best, and my 
Own desire is to place this question before the 
country in an unbiased light. 

On every side I have been told that California 
does not want the Japanese. As State Comp- 
troller John S. Chambers says: 

“Tt is not a question of superiority nor inferior- 
ity; itis the fundamental question of difference. 


By CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR. 


The grade of each nation is high, but utterly dis- 
similar, and can never be blended into one. The 
presence in large numbers of either race in the other’s 
country will always be pregnant with trouble. The 
California Alien Land Bill merely goes as far as Cali- 
fornia could go, the first step in our economic protection; 
Congress must take the second step by stopping the 
immigration of undesirable immigrants. The American 
peop!e must take the third step by forbidding citizenship 
to children born in this country of parents themselves 
not eligible to citizenship.” 

But to revert back: How does the collective reasoning 
of the Japanese operate in California? By collective, 
intensive concentration on her richest lands, probably 
with the ultimate idea of complete ownership. This is 
themethod by which the Japanese,’now numbering approx- 
imately 100,000, are effecting a strong foothold through 
peaceful penetration. Let me set forth a few figures: 








The Los Angeles public market is being invaded by the 


little brown men from across the Pacific. Here one of the 
newcomers is seen unloading some produce from a truck. 


Accordihg to the State Board of Control there were 
3,839,500 acres of irrigated land in this State on Decem- 
ber 31, 1919. Of this acreage Orientals controlled 
623,752 acres in the proportion of six acres by Japanese, 
one acre by Chinese, and one by Hindus. The Japanese 
Association of America reported 83,252 acres held by 
Japanese in 1909. Contrast this with 427,029 acres held 
by Japanese in r919—an increase in ten years of 4oo%,. 
These startling figures are awaking sober-minded Cali- 
fornians to an actual peril confronting their fair State 
within a very few years unless Federal legislation steps in 
and prevents it. 

In viewing this far-flung distribution of the Japanese 
in California I was struck by one thing: the utter impos- 
sibility of these 100,000 Orientals ever becoming an 
assimilable element. The Japanese encroach up to the 
doorways of the whites, but there is an uncrossable 
social chasm between them. They hawe nothing in com- 
mon. The barrier of racial difference and racial 
prejudice simply aggravates the situation. 

Leading Japanese in the State claim that this 
inter-racial quéstion can be solved only through 
assimilability. Notable among these is Professor 
Inui, of the Social Science Department of the 
University of Southern California. In substance 
Professor Inui told me: 

“T believe the entire solution of this great 
problem lies in inter-marriage of the races. True, 
this process of assimilation is slow, almost negligi- 
ble, nevertheless it is present, and will undoubtedly 
increase, with time and opportunity. Contact of 
the Japanese with California is already showing 
appreciable results by improving them physically. 
The average California-born Japanese on attaining 
the age of twelve is four and seven-tenths pounds 
heavier and. one-and-three-tenths inches taller 
than the child of the same age born in Japan. 
Unquestionably the issue of an inter-racial mar- 
riage would improve rather than deteriorate both 
races. 

‘With reference to land ownership by foreigners 
in Japan, I will say that in roro the Japanese 
Government framed a law by which foreigners 
were entitled to the privileges of land ownership, 
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provided that reciprocal privileges were granted Japanese 
in the country or State from which the foreigner came. 
This law, however, was not put into effect because of a 
misunderstanding by the Japanese Government as to 
these reciprocal privileges in other countries. 
There are no restrictive military clauses in this 
law aside from one prohibiting foreigners from 
owning land in the vicinity of fortifications or 
military or naval works. There is no question 

in my mind but that Japan, once convinced 

as to the faith of other nations in this respect, 
will put this land ownership law into im- 
mediate force and effect.” 

The birthrate in Japan is between 30 and 40 
per thousand population. In California, accord- 
ing to the State Board of Control, the rate is 62 
per thousand as against 16 and a fraction for the 
whites. The proportion of Japanese males and 
females is four to one, while the white is one to one. 
State authorities say that with the Japanese females in 
the same proportion as whites their birthrate would be 
multiplied by three or four. 

Quoting from testimony given to the Congressional 
Committee: “In 1910 Japanese births represented one 
out of every 44 born in the State; in 1919, nine years 
later, the Japanese had one out of every 13 born in the 
State.”” The Japanese school census gives 21,601 Japa- 
nese minors in the State in 1919, an increase of 252% in 
nine years. 

The 1910 census shows 313,281 married white women 
under forty-five in the State, according to the Board of 
Control. The number of white births was 30,898 during 
that year, disclosing a parentage percentage among 
whites of 9.9. For 1919, according to the Japanese Asso- 
ciation of America, there were 15,211 Japanese married 
women in the State, with the total births 4,378, showing 
a parentage percentage of 28.8, or three times the per- 
centage of the whites in the same period of life. 

Californians who have made a study of the Japanese 
situation insist that Japan has not, in spirit nor principle, 
observed the ‘“‘Gentleman’s Agreement,” which, in sub- 
stance, is supposed to prevent the importation into 
continental United States of skilled or unskilled Japanese 
labor. Much of the evidence presented before the recent 
Congressional inquiry was to this effect. For, since this 
agreement went into effect the Japanese population of 
continental United States has increased ¢hree times over, 
and that of California, fourfold! 

More explicitly, from 1910 to 1919 inclusive, 32,196 
Japs entered this country under the Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment. The departures were 7,110, showing a net in- 
crease of 25,086. Statistics show that for each Chinese 
admitted into the United States under the Exclusion 
Law 32 Japanese come in under the Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment. And evidence in possession of the Japanese Com- 
mittee disclosed that the great majority of these entries 
are Japanese laborers. Moreover, these figures do not 
take into consideration the illegal entries of Japanese 
across the Mexican border. 

The Gongressional Committee is in possession of facts 
showing that thousands of Japanese have illicitly entered 
the United States from Mexico in recent years. Japanese 
steamships ply regularly between ports in Japan and 
Salina Cruz, on the west Mexican Coast. I understand 
it is a comparatively easy matter for Japanese to obtain 
passports for Mexico from their home government. 
Once on Mexican soil Japanese laborers spread to Sina- 
lao, where are large Japanese colonies in their incipiency 
as regards population, and also to Sonora, which adjoins 
the American border. Crossing the long, unguarded 
border is easy. 

We have no exclusion law against the Japanese, similar 
to the measure obtaining against the Chinese. In conse- 
quence the Japanese are not forced to provide themselves 
with identification certificates. What is the result? A 
Jap may claim prior residence once he gets over the bor- 
der, and nobody can refute his 
claim. He can go where he will, 
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Crowding has no terrors for the Japanese. Here 
are their quarters in Newcastle, California, where 
they live like the proverbial sardines in a box. 


but 100 of his countrymen had crossed illegally into the 
United States from Mexico since the inception of the 
Gentleman’s Agreement. I will add that Count Oyama 
unfolded to me the information that if California did not 
want the Japanese other Statés, including New York, did. 
There was a standing invitation from these States for 
Japanese farmers to go East and help keep the country 
green, he added. According to Professor Inui, however, 
the California Japanese did not care to go East unless 
they migrated in large numbers, individuals preferring 
to remain with their fellows out West. By inference Pro- 
fessor Inui apparently conformed his statement in accord- 
ance with the historical Japanese principle of thinking 
and moving collectively—in family groups as it were. 

Visible evidence of Japanese incroachment on the rich 
tillable sections of California may be noted on all sides in 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys, along the 
coast, and in Southern California, which I observed by 
automobile. From Stockton down the San Joaquin 
valley, to Modesto, Turlock, Merced, Fresno and Bakers- 
field there is ample evidence of Japanese peaceful pene- 
tration on the family principle; indisputable evidence of 
land aggrandizement by the concentration method. 
Naturally, considerable opposition to the Orientals has 
developed among the prosperous white farmers settled 
near these rich inland cities. I noticed striking evidence 
of this in the town of Atwater, at both entrances of which 
was a large sign bearing this unmistakable language: 
“No Japanese Wanted Here.” 

The Japanese are in force in the Fresno district, one 
of the richest in the State, and the heart of the raisin 
industry. Between Fresno and Bakersfield there are 
little farms and berry patches which may be seen dotting 
both sides of the State highway. That thoroughfare 
teems with their small automobiles carrying merchan- 
dise to market. They are certainly not settled on arid 
lands in this section, which is famous for the fertility of 
its soil. 

If Japanese communities in northern and central 
California are more or less scattered the opposite is the 
case in Southern California, due to the topography of 
the country which, perforce, confines the settlement to 
half a dozen valleys of small dimensions compared with 
the great Sacramento and San Joaquin basins. Foremost 
among these are the San Gabriel valley, in which Los 
Angeles is situated, and the Imperial valley. The 


Japanese are concentrating in large numbers in both 
districts. 

San Francisco has a large Japanese community ‘mush- , 
rooming in the heart of a once populous residence dis- 
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trict. Los Angeles seems to have an even larger com- 
munity stretching along East 1st street and its immedi- 
ate vicinity, with another community stretching out 
on West 11th street. 
However, it is not merely with these Japanese 
communities, that the California controversy 
is intimately associated, although they are the 
feeders for the outlying agricultural districts, 
From them Japanese farm laborers are re- 
cruited—the class of farm laborer who labors 
until he gets sufficient money to lease a small 
farm of his own. The immediate environs 
of Los Angeles are gradually undergoing ab- 
sorption by the Japanese farmer and truck 
gardener. Appropos, the Japanese have gained 
absolute control of the head-lettuce market, since 
which time the price of this delectable vegetable 
has increased from five to ten cents a head! 
Now, as to the present political situation in California, 
The Japanese are not very far behind Californians them- 
selves in recognizing the value of propaganda. Former 
Senator Phelan had for his slogan of re-election: “ Keep 
California White.” The Japanese greeted this slogan, 
measure for measure, with another: “Keep California 
Green.” Another favorite Japanese method of showing 
the Californians the iniquity of opposing them is by the 
billboard route. In Los Angeles I noticed the following 
in brazen letters on large billboards: ‘Whom the Gods 
Would Destroy They First Make Mad. Keep California 
Green. Vote Against the lst Amendment” (relating to the 
Alien Land Law). The quotation referred to herein hys 
been taken more or less as a covert threat by Californians, 

Just preceding election the Japanese carried on a very 
extensive campaign of political advertisements in the 
daily newspapers. I have before me a double-column 
advertisement in the Los Angeles Times leading off with. 
‘‘Would you trust the judgment of Frank A. Vander- 
lip?” Among other things this advertisement reads: 
‘“Mr. Vanderlip, perhaps the foremost authority in 
America on economics, and finance, recently made a tour 
of the Orient. In an address at San Francisco, after his 
return, he strongly advised that the settlement of the 
so-called Japanese question be given over to the State 
Department and not be made a part of State politics. 
It is only fair to say that if Mr. Vanderlip was a citizen 
of California he would vote against the proposed Alien 
Land Law at the election November 2.” 

The Japanese Association of America asserts there will 
be no Hawaiianization of California “‘as Americans east 
of the Rockies will continue to come to live in California, 
all tending to increase the Caucasian population in the 
State, and make the Japanese population relatively 
smaller.” Now, there are approximately 125,000 Japa- 
nese in Hawaii, yet this association claims Hawaii is not 
a white man’s land. I quote from the Association’s 
pamphlet as follows: ‘Years before the American annexa- 
tion of the Islands, American capitalists in small num- 
bers went there to develop sugar plantations. . . . From 
the beginning these Americans never intended Hawaii 
to be a White Man’s Land—they plainly intended it 
to be a land of the natives and Orientals. When America 
finally annexed it in 1897 she inherited the conditions 
that had already been established by ceaseless importa- 
tion of Oriental labor by a handful of Americans who had 
been there to develop the sugar resources. . . . To argue 
from Hawaii to California is illogical. . . . With steady 
inflow of Caucasian population from across the Rockies, 
and with the increasing Caucasian births within the 
State, California has not the slightest chance of ever 
becoming a second Hawaii.” 

Californians do not agree with this Japanese analysis 
of the Hawaiian situation as it applies to their State. 
The Japanization of Hawaii is complete and thorough, 
and leading Californians assert that the Japanization of 
the Pacific Slope will be just as complete and thorough, 
in larger proportion, unless a strong exclusion law is 
put into immediate force and 
effect against the Japanese. 

The whole situation is summed 





with impunity. 

Since 1906, the Congressional 
Committee was informed, the Japa- 
nese population of continental 
United States had increased 96,000 
and that of California 72,000. The 
inquiry brought out the fact that 
the majority of these Japanese were 
laborers, showing “that the Gentle- 
man’s Agreement has not only failed 
to serve its clearly defined purpose, 
but, on the contrary, has done or 
permitted the very thing which it 
was intended to prevent,” accord- 

to the testimony of Editor 
McClatchy of the Sacramento Bee, 
a deep student of the question. 

In an interview with Count 
Oyama, Japanese Consul General in 
Los Angeles, he informed me that 
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The kiddies here pictured comprise a very large proportion of the grammar school at Plorin, 
Sacramento County, California. The district is almost wholly coolie in its character. 


up succinctly in the words of Dr. 
Clements before the Congressional 
Committee on Immigration. ‘“The 
Japanese is of arace apart. He has 
his own color, his own racial in- 
stincts and characteristics, his own 
psychology. The question—‘Can 
he be assimilated with the Ameri- 
can people?’ is beside the mark. It 
is rather—‘Do we desire to assim 
late him?’ I think not, Nor, in 
my opinion, does he desire to be 
assimilated. I believe that the 
Japanese should be kept out of out 
country—not permitted to purchase 
land, and never permitted to be- 
come citizens. Not because we 
hate or fear them, but for economic 
reasons, purely and simply.” 
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* dled. In that fight I got a charge of 


‘ both eyes and the hearing of one ear. 


. eight bullets. 
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Congress s Spiritual Flead, and Captam Dollar 


Sightless, Fie Leads Big Men 


' HEN [ opened Congress with prayer, 
this winter, I had served, as chaplain, 
twenty-five years. I wish they would 
let me resign—with a pension.” 

So spake the venerable blind Rev. 

Henry Noble Couden, worthy scion of Huguenot an- 

cestry, battle hero and Christian leader of men— 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives. 

“T have prayed for the House for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and nobody has ever spoken a word of criticism of 
my prayers, except once. I had prayed that God 
would give to the world a league of nations that would 
keep us out of war. Speaker Gillette said he was ‘sorry 
the Chaplain had introduced politics into his prayer’; 
but he misunderstood—I did not pray for te League 
of Nations—for that would never keep us out of war. 
I prayed for a league of nations which should spring 
from the hearts of all the peoples—not from the heads 
of their rulers—so that all the world would abhor war. 
That’s very different from the League of Nations under 
consideration. I’ll pray again for a league that will 
stop war. 

“Every two years, for the past twenty-five, I have 
been unanimously reelected Chaplain. Thomas B. Reed 
was chosen Speaker at the same time I was first made 
Chaplain—by the fifty-fourth Congress. I served 
under Reed, then under D. B. Henderson, then eight 
years under Joe Cannon, eight years under Champ 
Clark, and now under Speaker Gillette. 

“Once a member from Virginia was seriously ill, 
and word came to the House that he was dying. I 
prayed for his recovery, and, three Weeks later, when 
he walked into the House cured, he came to me, and 
thanked me for my prayer; for, he said, he had begun 
to improve from that very hour. 

“A member from Texas once thanked me for my 
prayer, for it had saved him from voting against his 
conscience, in order to vote with his party. He voted 
according to his conscience, and with the Republicans. 

“T was elected by a Republican Congress, but when 
the Democrats came into power they re-elected me, 
unanimously, session after session. The members expect 
my prayers to contain something inspiring—something to 
think about. I have to keep abreast of current events, 
and think quickly what to say that will be timely, worth 
while.” 

The Chaplain’s sightless eyes were seemingly looking 
into the face of his visitor, as if expecting inspiration for 
a new prayer. Soon he turned to retrospection of the 
conditions under which he had taken up his life-work, and, 
responding to a query as to how he lost his sight, he said: 

“Tt was in battle. I was cighteen years old when I 
enlisted in the Civil War, where I served two years— 
first with the Sixth Ohio Infantry, and then with the 
Cavalry. I was with McClellan when he drove the 
Confederates out of West Virginia; I was at Shiloh, and 
several other big battles. One day, 
when we were about ten miles from 














The Rev. Henry Noble Couden, who lost his 
sight during'a sharp Civil War fight, and who 
refused to sit down for the remainder of his life 
and fold hishands. For twenty-five years he has 
been Chaplain of the House of Representatives. 


entrance, I did not know about the law. 
an eight-year course. 

“Then, some of my friends wanted me to run for the 
Legislature, and I became a candidate; but, in the con- 
vention a boss told me if I would give him three hundred 
dollars, he would ‘fix things’ so I would be nominated. I 
replied that I would not give him three hundred cents, 
and left the convention. 

“T’m getting too feeble to walk about much; and since 
my wife was stricken with paralysis four years ago, I 
require a secretary. My wife used to go with me as far 
as the Speaker’s lobby; there a page guided me upon the 
floor for my prayer, while she sat in the balcony until I 
was ready to come away. 

“Tt would be glorious, now, if they would make me 
Chaplain Emeritus, and elect a young man for my place.” 

Paul V. Collins. 


I really got 





Austin, Mississippi, a hundred and fifty 
of us were surrounded by a thousand of 
the enemy. We fought them off for 
two hours, when reinforcements ar- 
rived; then the Confederates skedad- 


small shot in my face, which destroyed 


I was also shot in the arm, the side and 
the foot; my horse went down under 


“After my discharge from the hos- 
pital, I went home to my folks, who 
lived on a farm near Cincinnati; they 
wanted me to stay there and do 
nothing; but I wasn’t built that way. 

“At first, I had a pension of eight 
dollars a month; later, it was twenty- 
five dollars. With that twenty-five 
dollars a month, I educated myself. 
When I went into the army, I had only 
got as far as the ‘three R’s,’ in school. 
While convalescing, I heard of a school 
for the blind, at Columbus, Ohio. The 
law provided that any student who en- 
tered before he was twenty-one years 
of age, could have the full seven-year 
course, but if he entered after he was 
twenty-one he could have only one or 
two years. I entered on the 8th of 
October—44 days before I became of 
age. I was lucky, for at the time of my 








‘*There is more chance today for a boy to succeed in business than there ever 
was in my. time,” says this man, who has made a great success of his own life. 
He is Capt. Robert Dollar, the best-known shipping man on the Pacific Coast. 


A Million-Dollar Dollar 


‘6 W, what’s the use? There is no chance 

_for a poor fellow to get ahead in this 

game. Here I’ve been on this old tub 

nearly a year and am getting only seven- 

ty-five a month. Guess I’ll quit and try 

something where there is money,” complained a young 

sailor, leaning over the rail of a tramp steamer and 

looking out across the harbor of Hongkong, cluttered 
with sampans and junks. 

“See that big fellow unloading lumber over there 
with a dollar mark on her funnel?” said the grizzled 
second officer of the American freighter. ‘‘ Whenever 
you feel down in the mouth like that, cast your eyes on 
the dollar mark and think of the man who started in 
life with a job which paid him sixty cents a week for 
twelve hours a day. That dollar sign is the mark of 
something accomplished, besides being the sign of one 
of the biggest shipping concerns in the world. Old 
‘Cap’ Robert Dollar had more hard knocks than you 
ever dreamed of, but.today he is one of the foremost 
vessel owners in the United States.” 

Captain Robert Dollar, best-known shipping man ou 
the Pacific Coast, made it his life’s motto to do every- 
thing he put his hand to as well as he possibly could. 
No matter what his task, was, be it big or little, Robert 
Dollar accomplished it with the idea that it must be 
done whole-héartedly. Starting out as a “hand” ina 
stave mill, Dollar today is one of the wealthiest and 
most influential men on the seven seas. His name is 
known in every port on the Pacific, and they’ve heard of 
him on the Atlantic, too. 

“There is more chance today for a boy to succeed in 


business than there ever was in my time,” said Captain * 


Dollar the other day. ‘We are continually on the 

lookout for lads whom we can start in the shipping busi- 

ness and work up to high-salaried jobs. We've got a 

few in here now we are planning to make executives, 

though the youngsters do not know I’ve got my eyes 

on them. We switch them from one department to 
another so as to give them training everywhere, and 
watch them continuously. We can’t get enough men for 
the big jobs. 

“Boys today get such high wages that they have no 
ambition to get ahead. In a few months’ time they can 
earn one hundred dollars a month, and they are satisfied. 
When I was a lad, I had to work hard at low wages or 
starve. That’s why I got up in the world. I had to in 
order to live. When I was getting one hundred dollars a 
month, I was at the head of a big business. Any school- 
boy can today earn that sum.” 

Dollar has no recipe for becoming rich and great. He 
attributes his success to the fact that he never drank, that 
he reads his Bible every day, that he has in his wife a 
helpmate and that he “does with his might what his hand 
finds to do.” 

In his memoirs, Captain Dollar tells of going to school 
in. Scotland to a one-armed teacher 
whose good arm was doubly strong from 
whipping his pupils so frequently. His 
mother died when he was a boy, and 
his father, to drown his grief, started 
drinking, and failed in business. 

The family moved to Canada and 
young Robert at the age of fourteen 
started to work in a mill, graduating to 
the position of cook in a lumber camp. 
Using birch bark and an old account 
book on which to figure, he studied 
nights and soon got a better job, work- 
ing all day like the other lumberjacks 
and then doing clerical duty at night. 
The boss called it a promotion, but 
young Dollar found only more work in 
the new job. For years he remained in 
the Northern woods living the hard life 
of the timberman of the sixties. 

From lumbering Dollar gravitated 
into shipping. He needed ships to 
carry his lumber from America to for- 
cign shores. Then he went after cargoes 
and developed trade in order that his 
vessels should not return empty to the 
United States. He put the dollar 
mark on his ships and started naming 
them after his children. For a time 
there was a close race between the Dol- 
lar progeny and the Dollar line of 
steamers, but in the end the boats out- 
numbered the family. 

Lyman E. Stoddard. 
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BRITISH ISLES 8,205.675 
5,494,539 
ITALY 4.100,7 

4 AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 4,068, 448 
5 RUSSIA 3,311,406 

6 SWEDEN-NORWAY-DENMARK 2,134,414 
7 FRANCE 523,806 

8 GREECE 352.883 

9 TURKEY 311,404 

10 SWITZERLAND 256,707 
I) HOLLAND 214,508 
12 PORTUGAL 1!59.702 
13 BELGIUM 76.587 
it RUMANIA. 76.222 
1S CANADA 834,450 

17 CHINA (1853-1883) 288,398 


16 MEXICO 217,256 
I8 JAPAN 229,030 
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One Century of Immigration to the United States, 1820—1920. The Main Flow of Aliens Has Been from Europe 
to New York. Jones Has a Plan for Effectively Changing this One-Port Entry Congestion as Described Below. 


“Tones Solves the [mmigration Problem 


With Our Gates Closed Against Europ 


ONES snorted and rustled his newspaper, thereby 
irritating Smith, who occupied the ,next seat. 
Smith expressed that irritation by a grunt which 
Jones promptly took for an inquiry, and there- 
upon erupted into speech. 

“We're a lot of fools! A nation of congenital idiots!” 
he observed with energetic heat. Smith looked up with 
a scowl, just as the brakeman opened the door to 
announce that this was ‘ Wooz—er—skyze—nex— 
stop—Pennsulvanya Stashun!” 

“‘Why the wholesale indictment?” he asked sourly. 

“Over five million immigrants are on their way to 
this land of the free and the home of the brave,’’ snorted 
Jones. 

“Well, what of it?’’ asked Smith sourly. 
room for them, isn’t there?” 

Jones turned in the seat to look at Smith. 

“Know anything about the immigration situation?” 
he asked. “Ever look up any of the facts? Ever get 
any figures on the immigrant? No? Then, just like 
99% of the rest of us, you don’t know anything about 
a” 

“And you do, of course,” replied Smith genially. 

“Look here,” said Jones energetically, “you built a 
new house this last summer, didn’t you? And you put 
in a steam-heating plant, didn’t you? Suppose that 
when you started it two months ago, the steam, instead 
of flowing into the radiators, where you wanted it, 
stubbornly refused to enter them at all, but went off 
and clustered around the boiler in spite of all your 
efforts to lure it elsewhere. Would you feel satisfied 
with that situation, or would the man who put that 
plant in hear from you?” 

“He surely would,” emphatically agreed Smith. 

“Well, that’s exactly what is happening to our 
immigration flow,” said Jones with pointed finger. 
“For six years we haven’t been much bothered with 
immigrants. The war kept them too busy. Now we 
are. Italy is going to send us two or three million in 
1921; Russians will come in as fast as they can escape 
from their favored land; Central Europe will not be 
behindhand, and as a matter of fact Poland already 


“There’s 
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Know—fones Tells ’Em 
By CAMPBELL 2CACCULLOCH 


has over 300,000 waiting for the opportunity. Com- 
missioner Fred Wallis in charge at Ellis Island, New 
York, says about five millions all told will be knocking 
at our gates shortly.” 

“Well, what’s the answer?” demanded Smith. 

“‘A definite, constructive immigration policy that will 
send the steam where it is needed and not where it is not 
wanted. In other words, distribution,” replied Jones. 

Robinson across the aisle pricked up his ears. 

“You mean our*immigration laws are faulty?’’ he 
asked. 

“T mean just that,” said Jones. “In the past we have 
let the imported Americans come in through two or 
three closely related points. As a result they stayed 
close to their landing-place, just where we don’t need 
them. The last big immigration year ended June, 1914. 
Up to then 1,218,480 arrived in the previous twelve 
months. A few of the Eastern States got half of that 
number, and of this half New York and Massachusetts 
took half a million. That means that ninety per cent 
of that half million settled in New York and Boston, 
in the cities themselves, just where they were not 
wanted, and where they complicated the labor and 
industrial situation to the point where municipal 
officials were frantic. Another half million went a 
little further west, but they mainly clustered in Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois. That meant Pittsburgh and Chicago 
for nine-tenths of them. They were not wanted there, 
either. Right down to brass tacks, almost the whole 
alien group of that year, over a million, settled down in 
five big cities, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago, and the portion of the tide that 
went to the land—the rural districts—was almost 
negligible.” 

“But a lot of them went South and Southwest, 
surely,” suggested Robinson. 

“Huh!” snorted Jones. “A fat lot! Out of that 
million and a quarter plus that came in, the States of 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Maryland got exactly 21,346. Put that in your 
pipe and smoke it! Eleven States, that the Southern 


e's Hordes for One Year, What Will Follow? Congress Doesn't 


Commercial Congress says want thousands of decent 
people to come and settle there, got about two thousand 
immigrants each. You'll be interested to know what 
happened to the Southwestern States in the split-up. 
Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona got 16,935 
among them, and of this lot Texas took 12,000.” 

“How many went West?” asked Smith. 

“Not enough to hurt,” answered Jones. ‘Utah, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas and Missouri got 
38,000, while Montana, Wyoming, North and South 
Dakota and Minnesota took in 31,000. Why, man alive, 
this immigration business is one of the most pressing 
and dangerous situations we have ahead of us! And 
we’re doing nothing to help it!” 

“‘Who says it’s dangerous?’’ demanded Smith. 


“Every man who knows anything about it,’ returned * 


Jones. ‘Asa nation we’re sound asleep. Great heavens, 
man, we talk about population, and we don’t know what 
density means. If we wanted to populate Texas to 
the extent that Italy is populated we’d have to put in 
the entire Italian population of 35,000,000 and all the 
French nation of 40,000,000 in addition to what Texas 
has already. Missouri alone is capable of taking care 
of 6,000,000, and five Southern States could hold 
65,000,000 and not be as congested as Germany is 
today.” 

“You mean the idea is to keep the imported American 
out?” asked Robinson truculently. “Why, this country 
was founded for humanity!”’ 

“No, I don’t mean to keep him out,” said Jones. ‘We 
need him, but we need him where we need him, and not 
where his inclinations lead him. The big cities will have 
plenty of industrial problems to take care of this winter, 
and there are thousands of aliens on their way to swell 
the populations of the big cities.” 

“Well, what’s the remedy, or are you just scolding?” 
demanded Smith. 

“The remedy is an easy and a simple one,” replied 
Jones. “It’s so blamed simple I’ve been carrying it 
around with me for six years waiting for the time to 
spring it. But before I tell you what it is, I want to say 

(Continued on page 54) 
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‘*‘Shoot!’ says he, lighting a four-bit cigar, without offering me one. 


glass,’ says I, ‘you were about to invest in O. U. Oil. 





Am I right?’” 


Gurgle-Gurgle 





‘““When you broke that looking- 
“‘Right,’ says he, looking pleased.” 


The Story of a “Slick Article” and His Moneyed Victim 


NCLE BILLY BARODA’S Ice Cream Parlor 

was the coolest place in town, and Uncle 

Billy’s experiences were as refreshing and as 

varicd as his assortment of drinks. One day 

I got him started on the subject of human 
superstitions. 

“Superstition,” said Uncle Billy, “is like the appen- 
dix; it’s something we’ve all inherited from the days of 
pre-historic man, when there might or might not have 
becn uses for it, and at present it lies so peacefully bedded 
in the protecting fat of common sense that most of us 
don’t know we’ve got it, and it’s only inflamed cases that 
cause trouble. In the advanced stages the victim is re- 
markably susceptible to a form of extraction known as 
bunco, which, if properly applied, has all the beneficial 
effects of an operation. A man with brains can make a 
fair living by administering this relief. For a number of 
years that was my profession. 

“T recollect one cure in particular of a man named 
Milton Lake. It began over a broken looking-glass. The 
interesting part of his reformation was that it later be- 
came advantageous to let him fall back into a relapse, 
which left him as bad as he was in the beginning. Since 
lam now a reformed man myself, owing to the prosperity 
that prohibition has made possible in the soft-drink busi- 
ness, I’ll tell you about it. 

. E and Mame Morey were partners in those days, 
and our ostensible business was soda-water and 
palmistry. Isold the soft drinks, and Mame sold 






the fortunes. She was a pretty little thing, hair < yes 
dark like hard coal, a made-up Oriental compl a 
mind that shot out ideas like a machine-gun, as. 


straight and honest as any woman who ever cut 
cards. For the most part she was the looks and 
of the combination; I was the hidden machinery, 
“You don’t see the connection between Pinel 
and prognostications? I'll tell you. 
“T’d pick out some clubby little town of from five te 


t/ 


fifteen thousand, and open up a place with “Bay 
Baroda—Ice Cream Soda” over the door, and the | sual 


‘was to make it a million. 
didn’t have much on him except that he was a gambler 


By AustTIN GILL 
Illustration by CuarLes H, Tarrs 


assortment of soft-drink furniture on the inside. But the 
things I’d pay the most attention to were the comfortable 
cushioned booths that lined two of the walls. I’d make 
these into attractive cosy-corners, hard to get up out of 
after you’d once sat down. I’d another object in mind 
besides selling sodas. 

“After I’d get ’em finished, I’d personally and secretly 
install in each booth a hidden dictaphone, connecting up 
with the desk in my office. Did I get information that 
way concerning the private affairs of the population? Pll 
tell I did! They say a man is apt to give away secrets 
when he’s taken aboard a little too much whiskey—but 
shucks! that’s nothing to two women under the influence 
of an egg malted milk, and a soft place to sit where the 
lights are a little dim. It wouldn’t hardly be any time at 
all before I had a card catalogue started of everybody in 
town, with a lot of intimate facts concerning them. 

‘For it was my business to collect everything and put it 
down on alphabetically arranged cards, so Mame could 
find it quick, and use it when the time came for her to 
follow and staré in her fortune-telling campaign. 

“Get the point? Miss Mary Jones comes to Mademoi- 
selle Farina, which is Mame, to have her fortune told. 
The maid that lets her in gets her name out of her hat- 
band, or rubbers, or by asking for it, and passes it on to 
Mame, who hastily consults the card catalogue and reads 
my notes of the conversations Miss Jones held with three 
of her suitors, besides a detailed account of all that the 
town gossip, Mrs. Brown, said about her to the minister’s 
wife. Loaded with that, even if Mame can’t tell her 
everything she wants to know, she can sure startle her. 
Naturally Mary Jones talks about Mademoiselle Farina, 
and the line forms at the door. It’s simple. 

‘“‘We met this Milton Lake in a Middle-West town with 
a name something like Palmella. I’d been there four 
months, and Mame had been there three weeks, and busi- 


‘ness was booming. Mr. Lake was a leading citizen, 


rated at about three hundred thousand that he’d cleaned 
up by plunging in mines and machinery. His ambition 
I’d never seen him, and 


and a whirlwind when he got started. In fact, I’d never 
considered him much of a prospect till he came into my 
place one afternoon to entertain a prohibition cousin 
from Kansas. I hadn’t listened in more than a minute 
before I began to get right interested. 

“*Ves,’ he was saying to Cousin, ‘I’ve had a little 
luck. Picked up a horseshoe once in a canyon that must 
have been lost by a grizzly, as there was no record of a 
horse ever having been seen in that part of the mountains. 
But I lost some of it this morning—broke my shaving 
mirror—and my check for fifty thousand was already in 
the envelope to the O. U. Oil Company. Of course I held 
it. The next thing I go into is going to be a fizzle from 
the minute my money hits it. There’s no use trying to 
escape it, when you’ve got bad luck coming to you. 
You might just as well keep on playing the game till it 
wears itself out. It don’t pay to pike any. One good, 
big case of failure will make youimmune. I’m going right 
after it and get it over with.’ 

““Why not stick to O. U. Oil, and take it there?’ suggests 
Cousin. 

“‘T’ve thought of that,’ goes on Milton Lake. ‘But 
there’s a lot of men I know mixed up in O. U. Oil, and I 
don’t want my bad luck to do any damage to anybody 
else, even strangers. I’m looking for something that 
won’t be big enough to break me when it busts.’ 

“Tf you’re so superstitious,’ says Cousin, ‘why don’t 
you go and get some advice from this here fortune-teller 
that}the women folks are all raving about.’ 

““Good idea,’ says Mr. Lake. ‘Where can I locate 
her?’ 

“*T’'ll call up my wife,’ says Cousin, ‘and find out.’ 

“T didn’t wait to hear any more. I beat it up to 
Mame’s by the back entrance, and called her away from 
a hysterical school girl she was advising to renounce her 
first love, who happened to be a movie actor and married 
three times already. Mame had begun life in a circus, and 
spent two years in the chorus and one year as a mani-® 
cure in Minneapolis, so the advice she gave young girls 
was worth every cent she charged.” 

(Continued on page 48) 
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1s Your Sales Forcea Troupe of Dancing Dervtshes? 


Too Many Worthy Young Men Have Spent Their Hours in Acquiring a Stunt 


Sales Technic Instead of Studying Their Product 


OT long ago a salesman for a Grand Rapids 
furniture house walked into the private 
offices of a St. Louis furniture dealer. He had 
been sent with special instructions to “land” 
this dealer’s order. Nothing else mattered. 

“Bring home the bacon,” the salesmanager had com- 
manded. “You'll have to use every trick in your big 
bagful to land Old Heidmann, but once you get under his 
hide, he is ours throughout eternity. Grab his attention 
right off the bat and go after him with hammer and tongs. 
Keep him guessing and make away with the order before 
he has time to recover his breath. Nothing short of 
murder will subdue the old Dutchman!” 

The salesman thoughtfully regarded the red-and-gold 
band on his cigar. 

“’Salright! I know Heidmann! Threw me out of his 
place once when I was with the Midland people. I guess 
he’s got a weak spot somewhere if we hunt for it.” 

When the salesman entered Heidmann’s office, the 
old man was leaning over the rail chewing the asbestos 
with a customer. It did not take a mind-reader to deduce 
that he had either spent a bad night, or that the money 
sityation had taken a turn for the worse. The old fellow 
panted in his ire, the thickness of his bull neck turned 
several shades rosier than the proverbial red apple. 

The Grand Rapids man stood on first one foot and then 
on the other. He read the advertisements on the wall, 
looked at the pictures, minutely examined his nails, and 
then he sat down. Still the two stubborn Saint Louisans 
wrangled. 

At last the salesman would endure it no more. He 
got up, put on his hat and started to leave. Then his 
eye chanced to light upon an advertising picture which 
his firm had sent out to the trade some months before. 
it was a cheap picture of the home office and the factory. 
But it was framed in genuine oak. This the salesman 
knew. 

Without ado, he lifted his foot and kicked the thing 
off the wall. It took an agile man to do it, but that was 
the sort of fellow the Grand Rapids salesmanager had 
picked out to subdue Heidmann. 

The picture fell with a crash. The old man forgot his 
small talk with the customer and came rushing up. 

“Here,” he shouted, his voice flying out of pitch, “‘ Vot 
you mean goming in here and wreckin’ mine pruperty 
this vay?” 

“Hello, Heidmann!”’ breezed the salesman, slapping 
his hand into the big mit of the German; “how’s 
business?”’ 

Heidmann grunted. He leaned over and started to 
pick up the wreckage. The salesman brushed him aside 
and gathered up the fallen picture. Much to the sur- 
prise of the German, it was perfectly intact. 

“Look it over carefully, Heidmann,” smiled the sales- 
man, “and remember it is only a piece of advertising 
matter. Now if my concern goes to the trouble and the 
pains to put quality merchandise into a mere piece of 
advertising like that picture, doesn’t it speak pretty well 
for the goods they make to sell? I dare you to let me kick 
off any of those other pictures you have on the wall!” 

Heidmann subsided. The unexpectedness of the as- 
sault, the drama of it, paralyzed his thick mind, unhanded 
him. It is related that our salesman went home with the 
bacon, and eventually became salesmanager himself. 
Perhaps he married the president’s daughter. 

_ This is the usual vein of the average salesmanship 
story. It abounds in tough prospects, knotty problems, 
the use of a “stunt” by the bright young salesman, the 
whirlwind finish, and then he returns home amid a blaze 
of trumpets. 

As a nation, we have become faddists on salesmanship. 
We are better read on salesmanship than we are on good 
government, or the economic problems which so seriously 
confront us. The most popular form of book on the art 
of selling, of getting the name on the dotted line, is the 
book full of such episodes as are here related. 

To sense the popular opinion of the salesman is to know 
that in the mind of most people he is a sort of modern 
brigand, whose license it is to use any method short of 

“murder to reduce the resistance powers of his prospect 
and eventually make ’way with his money. And we 
applaud that in the salesman. We insist on putting this 
false halo over his head; we surround him with myste- 
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rious ways, and a bagful of stunts calculated to serve for 
all emergencies. 

Fifty years ago salesmanship was unknown. It was 
not even in swaddling clothes. Haggling, bartering, trad- 
ing were the order of the hour, and a man was justified in 
using any trick at his command to secure business. 
“Caveat emptor,” let the purchaser beware, was the 
ruling passion of our business life, and to “do” a cus- 
tomer was one of the events of the day’s work. 

Patent medicine salesmen, men who peddled all sorts 
of nostrums from one end of the land to the other, were 
to be found on every country road, driving from town to 
town, carrying their wares and their little show troupe. 

These men were clever at the “stunt” business. They 
knew when to pull off the tricks that not only attracted 
attention but sold their goods as well. 

To listen to their drum rolling, to see their trick dogs, 
to hear the inevitable woman singing on the platform of 
the wagon, was to draw out the whole town. People 
stood, watched and marveled at the skill of the broad- 
shouldered, black-moustached man in spinning stories 
and extracting half dollars out of the pockets of onlook- 
ers. Was the woman his wife or daughter? Here was 
mystery, and the human mind never fails to rise to meet 
it. 
These traveling quacks were the only real salesmen, in 
the sense that salesmen are known today, as men who go 
out after business. Is it any wonder, then, that the pub- 
lic insists on seeking the same element of mystery, the 
same sort of methods in the present-day salesman? 

Even salesmen themselves labor more or less under the 
traditions which these early vendors have handed down. 
For instance, the curbstone merchant had invariably sold 
“to the crowned heads”. of the world. Today, your 
salesman uses the same sort of an appeal, though he has 
more polish in his methods. 

Many of you have heard the story of the salesman who 
had his business card engraved on the case of an expen- 
sive watch. When he came to call on his trade, which 
included men of unusual difficulty in reaching, as they 
were all high-salaried executives, instead of sending a 
commonplace card in to his man, he unfastened his watch 
and politely requested the secretary to convey it to Mr. 
Blank. 

Naturally that individual, on receiving the watch, would 
treat it with more than the usual consideration. Seeing 
it was something of value, he assumed that the man whose 
name was engraved on the watch was on an important 
mission and ought to be heard. 

Of course, Mr. Salesman invariably got in to see his 
man, and the inference is he sold him. But the stunt 
element entered into the transaction so thoroughly that 
it was bound to color the whole sales canvass and method. 

Then we have the young life-insurance salesman who 
tries and tries to get in to see the president of the leading 
bank on Iain Street. At last he changes places with the 
ice man who keeps the water-cooler full of chipped ice, 
gets into the sanctum and then calmly sits down, pen in 
hand, and asks just when the said president wishes the 
policy to mature. 

America owes her might to salesmanship, and far be it 
from the humble writer of this to belittle the worth of 
that work. But, oh, Salesmanship! What crimes are 
committed in thy name! 

Salesmen we crave. Men who can get orders for the 


house, especially now that we face a declining market, 
are as rare as talons on the lamb. They will be hailed 
with delight. Give us salesmen! 

But of the performing, stunt-doing, troupe of whirling 
dervishes we have had quite enough! Too many worthy 
young men have spent their hours poring over the pages 
of this kind of sales technic, when what they needed to 
do was to pore over their product and to understand 
it so well that they could eat, sleep, drink, think 
that product into terms of all sorts of situations that 
might arise. 

“The greatest evil that a salesman can do,”’ said the 
salesmanager of a nationally known manufacturing con- 
cern recently, “is to ‘oversell’ his trade. It has been 
charged that America is an oversold land. This is doubt- 
less true, but what I have in mind is the particular sales 
methods of organizations which overload the dealer, glut 
him up so that he not only has difficulty in carrying the 
load, but eventually becomes embittered against the 
particular line. 

“A steady, constant stream of small orders from our 
dealers is vastly more to be desired than one or two large 
orders in the course of a season. Just as the tiny, trick- 
ling, but constantly moving mountain stream contains 
the purest water rather than the sluggish streams, so is 
the healthiest business condition found where the same 
idea obtains in the matter of selling goods. 

“Our men are not tolerated for an instant if they resort 
to ‘strong-arm’ methods in obtaining business. By that 
I mean the stunts of ‘super-salesmanship’ which, stripped 
of their romance, are nothing short of petty trickery, 
subtle artifice—a practice as sound in the end as the 
‘penny wise, pound foolish’ method. 

“Goods should be sold on their merits to fill a definite 
need. When they continue to supply that need, they will 
be welcomed; when they oversupply that need, they are 
as unnecessary as fins to a duck. 

“You will find the salesman who depends on methods 
outside the scope of the product he is selling to make his 
sales to be a man who is selling a product not needed, 
or who is too lazy to study his field and apply his product 
to the legitimate needs of that field. 

“Once he resorts to the fiction brand of salesmanship, 
he loses his value, if he has had any; or his potential value 
as a real salesman. He is commencing to slip, and until 
= changes his gait he will continue to ride the greased 
chute. 

“The real sales‘nan does not resort to these artificial 
stimuli of business, because he does not have to resort to 
them. He builds his house upon the solid foundation of 
knowing his goods, knowing his trade possibilities and 
in bringing the two together. He may be’a man of strong 
personality—the so-called star salesmen are—but he 
never leans on ‘stunts’ and strong-arm methods. It 
would be beneath him.” 

That it is not necessary for the salesman to grovel in 
the dry dust of humdrum business, to destroy all the 
initiative and the native brain quality that he may 
possess in solving hard problems, is revealed in the story 
of the St. Louis advertising salesman. 

This salesman had been soliciting the business of a 
manufacturer in that city for nearly ten months, but 
without results. There had been no vital disagreement 
between the two as to the need of the manufacturer for 
the particular form of advertising offered by the salesman. 

The manufacturer was kind, he was interested, he 
admitted everything. He was a puzzle to the ad man. 

Finally, one afternoon, the salesman attempted te 
“close.” 

“No, not today,” sparred the manufacturer. ‘‘I think 
we will take you on sometime, but not now. Yes, the 
proposition is all right, but I’d rather think it over 4@ 
while.” 

The salesman was too shrewd a man to resort to argu- 
ment. He politely withdrew, the thought running 
through his mind: “What this man needs is to have 
his mind made up for him!” 

He paused a moment at a stenographer’s desk in 
the outer office to chat. He had known the girl since 
toyhood. She happened to mention casually that 
she was awfully busy as this was the night the Boss 
went to the theater. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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An Eight-Hundred-Year-Old Castle Goes Up in Smoke 


| igpees has destroyed one of Germany’s most beautiful and the loss of many precious works of art. Around it, in recent 
oldest landmarks—the Castle Burg, near Solingen, Prussia. years, a great industrial region has come into being, and near 
- The famous edifice was built in the year 1118. Its gutting means it enormous quantities of steel goods have been manufactured. 



































Uncle Sam Produces Another Peace Argument 


HE great new disappearing gun just completed at the Watertown Arsenal tons, and is capable of hurling a twenty-seven-hundred-pound shell a distance 
at Watertown, Massachusetts. The monster weighs five hundred and ten of thirty-five miles. The sight (marked by a small flag) alone cost $5000 
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Pitortal Digest of the World's News 


UNDERWOOD 


A Shell Did This to a Quiet Home The Advent of Oil Makes Taking on Fuel Easy 
OALING, especially at sea, is always disagreeable work. The substitution of oil for coal is 


WEEN a munitions-laden lighter exploded at Fort Hamil- 
ton, New York, the shell that did this journeyed half making the life of sailors very much easier —especially when this method of taking it on board 
a mileand plunged through two floors of a Brooklyn home. is utilized. Here we see a British warship getting its fuel from a tanker via a pipe-line. 
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Queer Pedestrians that Made London Stare A Future King Enters School 

HE ingredients used in making some famous soups suddenly assume gigantic proportions and march HE young man on the extreme left is 

through London’s streets! The unique parade was one of the features of the recent Advertisers’ Prince Leopold of Belgium. He has just 
Exhibition at the White City—the Coney Island of the British metropolis. entered the Belgian Military School, Brussells. 
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© KEYSTONE 
The Strangest Race Ever Run 


The Crime-Hounds’ Latest Trick 
OS ANGELES detectivesnow wear masks. At least they do it when look- T= man on the horse (Gordon D. Knox) bet the driver of the automobile 
ing over the guests in the city jails. These sleuths have just examined (Sadi Lecointe, the aviator) that he could beat him in a 500-meter 

the faces of various suspects without any danger of being recognized later. race, provided he were allowed to get a “flying start.”” Lecointe won easily. 
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. Next Time—If There Ever Is a ‘‘Next Time’—We Shall Be Prepared 
EMBERS of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Drexel Institute, become officers; and in approximately two hundred other institutions, where 
Philadelphia, learning how to use the ‘‘cold steel.” In eighty-eight ‘‘junior units’’ have been organized, the students are being taught how to do 
universities and colleges the ‘‘R. O. T. C.’’ is preparing undergraduates to their part should Uncle Sam ever again become involved in a great conflict. 

















J. N. LAWRENCE PAvID sHUB 


LESLIE’S Gets a Rousing Welcome in Japan A Group of Russian Gentlemen Who Are Dangerous 
Acer of students at the Amakusa Middle School, Amakusa, Japan, test NE of the thousands of detachments which search all trains in Russia, 
their knowledge of English on a batch of LESLIE’S WEEKLIES, just arrived arrest all suspected of being enemies of the Soviet Government, and, at 
from the United States. There are few spots to which LESLIE‘S does not penetrate. times, execute spies and profiteers. Their job iscombatting counter-revolution. 
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Poland’s Fighting Women Show Their Brothers How to Fight 
N the front-line trenches, during a long-drawn-out struggle, these troops They are members of the Polish Womer.’s Non-Commissioned Officers’ School 
might not prove of much value; but, at least while parading through a barrage who now and then march through Warsaw to remind their sister citizens that 
of plaudits from admiring observers, they are twice as effective as mere males. it might not be a bad idea for them to enlist and learn how to defend Poland. 
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Let Us Have Peace! 


HERE is absolutely no reason why we 
should not have peace in our country 
with all that the term implies of prog- 
ress, prosperity and happiness. But 
it would be idle to assert that we now 

are enjoying the conditions of peace. The fact is 
we are in a state of war. We are wasting instead of 
conserving; tearing down instead of building up; 
dividing into hostile camps rather than getting 
together for mutually profitable co-operation. 

Mr. Harding is setting a fine example in his effort 
to associate with him the diverse political elements 
of the nation. He sees that we must have a con- 
structive policy. And he knows that such a policy 
will end in dreams unless he can bring about some 
kind of practical political co-operation in the com- 
mon interests of the whole people. 

Our industrial situation upon which depends the 
prosperity and progress of the nation is chaotic to 
the last degree. Labor is well organized, ably led; 
has large financial resources and is hardened by a 
long and, on the whole, successful struggle: The 
employers, too, are organized as never before. They 
have learned wisdom in the bitter school of ex- 
pensive experience. They now have a policy and a 
general program, and they have good fighting 
leadership and plenty of financial resources. 

Conditions are therefore ripe for a wasteful, fool- 
ish and unnecessary industrial war. Whether the 
struggle were to result in a victory for either side, or 
in a draw, it would settle nothing. Labor can never 
become the master of capital. Capital can never 
hold a position of mastery over labor. 

There are many wise, conservative and just men 
on both sides. It is the duty of these men to assert 
themselves and get together. They can and must 
take the leadership in a new age of reason and right. 
The natior,’s future depends upon the prosperity not 
of the employer nor of the employee, but of both. If 
they waste their strength in needless fighting both 
will suffer. If they face their common problems in 
the spirit of justice and co-operation both will 
prosper and the nation will benefit. 


The Blue Laws 
‘[T old Puritans were not the original “blue 


. 


law” advocates. The Pharisees of the time 

of Jesus and before have that distinction. 

In the matter of a purely legalistic observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, the Pharisees have the Puritans 
beaten to a frazzle. 

The Lord’s Day Alliance has recently brought to 
the fore the old, vexed question of Sunday laws and 
Sunday observance. In settling upon a principle for 
the working out of a Sunday policy, we can’t do bet- 
ter than go back to the time of the original “blue 
law” advocates. The Pharisees were the arch oppo- 
nents of the Man of Galilee, and one ground for their 
enmity was the prophet’s lax ideas upon the Sabbath. 
In the eyes of these legalists the Sabbath as a sacred 
day was of more importance than man himself. 
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Man was of value only as he fitted into the legalistic 
interpretation of the day. Jesus exploded that the- 
ory for all time when he declared the “Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” 

Frankly we believe there has been an element of 
panic in connection with the recent activity of the 
Lord’s Day Alliance. Those opposed to prohibition 
fear that now a Constitutional amendment is to be 
pushed through limiting or abolishing pleasure and 
recreation on Sunday. There is no evidence that the 
Lord’s Day Alliance has a Constitutional amendment 
in mind. It would be an absurdity if it had. Such 
questions are State and community matters entirely. 

Nor is it true that the Christian Church is seeking 
to impose a repressive program on the rest of the 
country in the effort to get people to go to church. 
The Lord’s Day Alliance enjoys the support of many 
churches, but its program is not a church program. 
It would be exceedingly difficult to get all the 
churches to agree on a practical plan of Sunday 
legislation. The churches do not want to go back 
to the “blue laws’ of early days, nor do they 
imagine men can be made moral by legislation. It 
would be safe to say that the church does want 
Sunday saved from commercialism, and the Ameri- 
can tradition of the day preserved as a day of rest 
when men shall be free to worship as they will. 

It must be remembered, however, that we are 
dealing not with habits of thought and life as they 
existed in the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 
The modern city is keyed up to certain living condi- 
tions that did not exist in the days of Pharisee or 
Puritan. Rapid transit, the telephone, the movie, 
the automobile, were then undreamed of; and when 
we apply Jesus’s principle of freedom to the Sabbath, 
it must be to present-day conditions and not to those 
of past centuries. 


Fur Dye Industry Must Not Die 


IVE the American business man an even 
chance and he can more than hold his own 
against the world’s competition. For years 
he has had to work under the handicap of 

governmental indifference, governmental restraint, 
governmental opposition. Other governments co- 
operate with business interests, protect business as a 
national asset. They proceed on the sound theory 
that when the nation’s great industries prosper, the 
whole country and all the people share in that 
prosperity. 

The time has come for America to change its pol- 
icy. Our new dye industry, created out of the 
exigency of the war, furnishes occasion for adoption 
of a more patriotic policy toward industry. Before 
the war we relied upon Germany for dyes. Her sway 
in this industry was nowhere seriously disputed. 
When in a twinkling of an eye Germany turned dye 
works into TNT plants, the eyes of the world were 
opened to her foresightedness. The United States 
had then about $50,000,000 invested in the dye 
industry. We now have about roo concerns with 
capital approximating half a billion dollars. 

Germany is stocked up with dyes and prepared 


at any sacrifice of price to regain her old mastery in 
world trade. The only thing that protects our man- 
ufacturers from a flood of Teutonic dyes is the power 
of the War Trade Board under the trading with the 
enemy act. As soon as the war is declared at an end 
and the control of the War Trade Board ends, our 
dye industry will be unprotected from the Germans. 

When the formation of a new chemical combine in 
the United States was announced in Great Britain, 
within twenty-four hours the Government had in- 
troduced a bill to subject all dye imports for ten 


years to licences under a board composed of repre- . 


sentative makers and: users of dye and the general 
public. 

The Longworth bill which would prohibit the 
importation of dyes for three years has already 
passed the House and should speedily be passed by, 
the Senate. At the end of three years our manufac- 
turers will be so well established that they will need 
only an adequate tariff protection to meet foreign 
competition from any source. 


Every ‘Reason for Optimism 


HE country’s most valuable citizen today is 
the optimist who can give sound reasons for 
his optimism. Mr. Charles M. Schwab is in 
this class. Instead of bewailing the period 

of temporary depression through which we are now 
passing, Mr. Schwab welcomes it. It means we are 
getting some things out of the system that need to 
be eradice ted. 

Ever since the war started until quite recently 
business had been upon the false basis of the profit 
sheet instead of the cost sheet. “A business struc- 
ture which is built simply upon the profit sheet of the 
moment is built upon the sands,” says Mr. Schwab. 
“The only business foundations which are sure and 
steady are erected upon the rock of economy.” 
After the era of extravagance through which we 
have passed, it is somewhat of a shock to be brought 
rudely down to the economy basis, but it is the only 
thing that will save business. 


Government—national, state and municipal—" 


needs to get down to the bed-rock of economy quite 
as much as private business, the family and the 
individual. Tax laws must be revised, and every 
man, Government worker, laboring man, and em- 
ployer, must do the biggest day’s work ever put in, 

America has everything to make the future bright. 
We have a national banking system that has sue 


cessfully met the test of the war and post-war peri=’ 


ods. A financial panic is not even a possibility, 


About one-third of the world’s gold coin and bullion. 


is held by us and underlies our credit structure. Nor 
can the state of mind of prophets of despair alter the 
fact that this year’s crops are wonderful, and that our 
natural resources still exceed those of any othet 
nation. The shelves of the world are bare, and to 
America all eyes are turned for their replenishment, 
Now if all retailers will swallow their losses and 

make final cuts on prices, a. tide of buying will sweep 

the country and will start the wheels of every idle 

factory. Asa good citizen, be an optimist. 
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How to Tell if 


Putting Your Eye on the Witness Stand 


This instrument is a perimeter, which tests the 
scope of one’s field of vision. No use to say, 
“TI see,” if the perimeter says that you don’t. 








A Machine That Tells What Makes You Tired : 


There are lots of ways of testing man’s endurance. The Federal tax forces, 
for example, have an excellent method. Blue Law advocates are believed 
to have another. But this machine does the job quickly and gets it over. 


No Test for a Volstead Violat.. 
This sounds like directions fora game: The ob- 


ject is to put the needle in the holé without mak- 
ing an electric contact. It’s a “nerve trial. 
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Here’s Where You Test Your Color Sense 


Both discs are the same; that at the left is revolv- 
ing very rapidly and shows the proportion of black 
which must be mixed with white to give gray. 


KEYSTONE 


Two Eyes with but a Single Girl 


A stunt in optical gymnastics which recalls the 
stereoscope. Gazing into the old-time prisms, 
the subject tries to blend two portraits into one. 





Learning to Tell Weight by Lifting 


Not a blind stab at a tray of pastry, but a grab at 
a table of revolving weights. Your job is to 
endeavor to guess accurately the heft of each. 
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Some Men Have Ears, Yet They Hear Not 


There must be no collusion between eye and ear in this test. The subject 
faces away from the machine and judges by the sound it makes on a 
‘ block of wood how far the weight on the scale has fallen. Not an easy job! 


He Must Tell, Literally, Where He Is At 


Blindfolded, the subject spins on his stool and 
ventures a guess at what point of the compass 
he stops. Not recommended for home brewers. 
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Real Sobstuff 


GIVE the following letter a place -on 

this page, first because it is a sincere 

and fairly complete revelation of a 

curious personal psychology, and 

second because it puts into words an 
inarticulate, sentimentalism which in my 
judgment, constitutes a form of social imbe 
cility. The letter runs: 

“You write easily about the workers and 
about labor. I wonder if you know anything 
about it? 

* Although I am not a’ laborer, having been 
for years the managing editor of daily news- 
papers, the owner of one for several years and 
before that a reporter, I spent three years as a 
laborer. I went out and cut loose and worked 
on railroad grading, in hard rock in the tun 
nels, at teaming, hoeing and haying, and in 
packing houses, glass factories, and other 
plants. 

“Not only could I not save, but I could 
barely eat. I met hundreds of half-starved, 
hopeless men who were honest in their desire 
to work and get ahead. I did not meet any 
contented laborers. 

“*What makes me mad about working,’ 
said an Irishman to me as we sweated in a 
ditch, ‘is that lots of people think we were 
born to do it, and don’t mind.’ 

“They all mind. At the end of the day 
every man who does hard labor is keeping at 
it by grit, weary, deadened, with their brains 
incapable of thought. Try it, dear sir. 

“T tried it,!this soul-killing struggle. For 
three years I lived that life, and today I look 
at those who have to live it, and wonder why they do 
not take their own lives. I would rather be sold in 
slavery than try to live in that maelstrom of misery, 
the labor world; for the owner of a slave cares for him as 
for his dogs and horses, while in the competitive labor 
market they take the strongest and work them until they 
break, and then throw them aside. 

“I was born and I live now among the most con- 
servative class in the most conservative State in America. 
But I, strangely enough, saw that world of workers in 
many places and pursuits, and I_am sure that never has 
there been a class more oppressed, more stunted by ex- 
ploitation, less cared for, than these. 

“Workmen cannot save. In spite of the high-wage 
talk, I can show you great mills in which the average 
wages for men and women, skilled and unskilled, 
throughout the plant, was $11.85 a week at the recent 
apex. Similar conditions prevail everywhere. 

“And if the worker saves he gets three per cent. on his 
money, while the banks last year made twenty-four 
per cent. on it. And the man who borrows it has to 
cut his employees’ wages to pay that interest. 

“For a year I was employed to investigate conditions 
in hundreds of industries in this country. I know that 
wages are not high, but comparatively Jow, and that 
workers are living harder today than they were five 
years ago when I was a laborer. 

“T do not speak from bitterness, because I do not have 
to labor, but I would rather have been slave to the 
Caliph of Bagdad or a negro with a master, than to be 
an ordinary workman in America today. 

“T write this in sincerity, and I hope you will consider 
it fairly. You see, unless you have been a laborer, it is 
possible that you do not know conditions.” 

Joun T. Goorrick 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


HILE it is probably of no general interest, 
courtesy demands that I answer Mr. 
Goolrick’s question as to my _ personal 
acquaintance with hard work. 

I am not a skilled mechanic, but I can do any kind of 
work that does not require intelligence, such as ditch- 
digging, chopping wood or writing on economic and 
social problems. For a good many years I worked, and 
worked hard, as a farm hand; in the lumber woods; with 
pick and shovel in a railroad-construction gang; and on 
sundry other jobs that called for honest sweat. 

It may be that I am entirely lacking in those finer 
sensibilities which afflict the delicately organized laborers 
of Mr. Goolrick’s acquaintance, but those years of 
manual toil I look upon as among the happiest of a hard 
and happy life. I had a bully time. My health was 
perfect; I ate three square meals every day and enjoyed 
them before, during and after taking. I was supporting 
myself and was therefore independent. I was working 
to help some other folks ‘hat, in spite of my enslaved 
and oppressed condition, I loved, and that fact alone 
made livihg worth while. I even saved some money which 
later I used to help get myself exposed to an education. 
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Dr. Eaton's Page 


Of course I had no silk shirts, nor fur-lined overcoats, 
nor double time for overtime nor any of the modern 
inconveniences. I suppose I ought to be ashamed to 
admit it, but I never even heard of collective bargaining 
or the right to strike; or of wage slavery; or of the 
accursed capitalistic system, or of “the man with the 
hoe.”” My fellow slaves were like myself, not much to 
look at and rather short on style, but they were real men. 
Almost without exception they would work as hard 
without a boss as with one. They were proud of their 
strength. They despised a slacker or a quitter and they 
never whined, although sometimes they would fight and 
swear and even get drunk. The leader among them was 
the man who could do the best and biggest day’s work. 

I cannot recall a single case of their being “ weary and 
deadened at the end of the day.” There were some 
among them whose “brains were incapable of thought”’ 
not only at the close of the day but any and all times of 
day. But that is a condition which unfortunately is 
not peculiar to folks who work with their hands. 

As a result of those years and of a wide experience 
since, I am firmly convinced that some form of manual 
labor is essential to personal and national health. 
Everyone ought to work with his hands a part of the 
time. It sweats the poison out of the system and keeps 
people from becoming too fine and fat and soft in mind 
and body. 


The Facts in the Case 


AM sorry to learn that there are great mills where 

the average wage for men and women is only 

$11.85 a week. That is far too little to support 

a decent existence, and any industry which, in 
normal tinies, cannot do better than that for its workers 
ought to be put out of business. For it is plain either 
that the public does not need its services or holds them 
to be of such slight value that it could get along nicely 
without them. 


I do not believe that “similar conditions prevail 


As a Man Thinketh 


IFE for a man is simply the pro- 
jection of what he is in his own 

If his soul is great, he is great. 
If his 


soul. 
If his soul is free, he is free. 


spirit is mean, fearful and small, no 
wealth, education or position can save 
him from himself. 

As a man thinketh in his heart, so 
he is. 
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everywhere.” They do not prevail today jy 


or railroads or in public utilities. They dij 
not “prevail everywhere” before the war! 
Christian ministers, school teachers, artist; 
and writers, often get less than $11.85 pe 
week, but all they have to do is to look afte 
the character and intelligence of the natioy, 
If they want more money let them go to ditch. 
digging or driving a milk-wagon. 

In the building trades in this section tey 


any industry in this section, nor on the — 





dollars a day is a common wage. I know oj 
none below six dollars a day. In other trade 
and among unskilled workers the minimum 
is about double the average described by 
Mr. Goolrick. : 

Tens of thousands of American workm 
own their cwn homes. Millions of them hay 
money savel in the bank or invested jn 
profitable securities. I do not say that wea 
even in sight of ideal conditions, but I qj 
assert that the wage-earners of America aj 
this present moment are better off than any 


any country. 

I want to go on record as flatly contradictin 
almost every assertion my correspondent makes 
either directly or by inference as applied td 
the majority of American wage-earners. 

American working people can and do sav¢ 
money. They are not half-starved. They 
eat, dress and live well. Their work is not 
“soul-killing struggle.” 
unhinged weaklings among them would think 
of suicide. Most of them are having too much 
fighting and fun to want to die. Our indus. 
trial condition is not a ‘‘maelstrom of misery.” 
Worn-out men are “thrown aside” in every walk of life 
but in industry there is a great and growing effort to 
avoid this by providing permanent employment, oppor 
tunity to save and honorable retirement on pension; 
after long service. ; 

It is the veriest nonsense to say that “there never has 
been a class more oppressed, more stunted by exploita: 
tion, less cared for”’ than American wage-earners. 

If the worker saves and puts his money in a bank he 
gets exactly the same interest as is paid every othe 
depositor. 

If the worker is “living harder today that he did 
five years ago,” which I do not believe, then everyone 
else, except a few parasitic rich, is also living harder; and 
the worker will have to take his medicine along with the 
rest of us. 


The Workers’ Worst Enemy 


R. GOOLRICK says a great deal in his letter 
that he did not intend. He gives actual 
articulate expression to the most fatal weak 
ness in our national character today. Millions 

of our people have substituted sentimentality for senti- 
ment. They see everything through a mist. And the 
chief of their hallucinations is that work is a curse. 

This pallid and moonstruck notion is the worker’ 
worst menace today. It is bad for everybody, for it 
takes the joy out of life, creates physical, mental and 
moral flabbiness, substitutes self-pity for self-respect, 
self-help and independence of spirit; and sets everyone 
to crying for the moon—wishing with tears that they 
might be what they never can be. 

Work is the best gift of God to men. There is no such 
thing as degrading work in itself. The coal-heaver and 
garbage-gatherer are doing just as clean and honorable 
a service, in itself considered, as the teacher, the artist, 
or the banker. 

The spirit in which work is done is what counts 
Slaves are slaves because they have a slave’s soul, not 
because they do hard work. 

If we admit the truth of the idea that manual work is 
an accursed slavery, we are driven logically to the con- 
clusion that it is the duty of every manual worker t¢ 
quit work, and that idleness is the ideal of a happy lile. 
This noble ideal put into practice would freeze an( 
starve the world to death in a few weeks. There is 10 
possible existence for those who won’t struggle for it. 
There ought not to be. j 

And suppose manual labor is hard and dirty; what 0! 
it? Bearing children is the hardest work in the world. 
Would Mr. Goolrick abolish this most ancient of it- 
dustries? Learning to read, write and cipher is drudgery. 
Shall we therefore abolish all study and sink into 
unanimous illiteracy. Every faot of land yielding food 
represents toil and sweat. Shall we quit producing 1ood! 
Every home was built by labor. Shall we become cave 
men, and go back to nest with the animals? 

A society which becomes too sentimental, lazy and 
fat to do its own hard work is not ripe, but rotten. 


wage-earners have ever been in the past | 









Only sentimental, 
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VERY business man, every law-abiding 
citizen, every stockholder in the universal , 

firm of Law & Order is, or should be, con- 

cerned over the epidemic of felony that 

is sweeping the country. And the most 

natural question in every honest mind is: “‘ What are the 

mlice doing by way of prosecution and punishment of 
the criminals?” 

In New York, Chicago, San Francisco—everywhere, 

crime is at flood tide. “Dips” are dipping promiscuously 
into pockets and purses; highwaymen are making high- 
ways hazardous for pedestrians; burglars are making life’ 
unpleasant for householders; cracksmen are getting shell- 
shock cracking so many unsafe safes; the newspapers 
flaunt murder, arson, robbery, dupery, graft on every 
page. These are parlous times for the public. 
Still the police of the cities are not all too busy direct- 
ing traffic or chasing small boys to be unwary or unwatch- 
ful of the crooked gentry. They say they are catching 
more miscreants than honest people give them credit for. 
Their general plaint is that the news of a crime gets a 
bigger display than the announcement of the criminal’s 
capture, days, weeks or month’s after the event. 

The criminologists have the cause of this widespread 
lawlessness down pat. They lay it chiefly to idleness. 
The present era of financial and commercial readjust- 
ment has thrown many workers temporarily out of em- 
ployment; and unemployment, often leading to pinching 
circumstances, is always a known factor in causing some 
persons, ordinarily honest, to turn crooked. In this we 
have an economic fact that spells bigger populations for 
Sing Sing, Joliet, St. Quentin, and prisons generally. 
After reading the accounts of several dozen brazen 
felonies, I besought the police to explain what the strong 
arm of the law might be doing to run down and run in 
these arrogant rascals. The blue-coated minions, I 
found, are doing everything possible to make things 
dificult for the tough mugs who seem to think law and 
order have gone to the bow-wows. 

The cops are as busy in their way as the crooks are in 
theirs. Hence the thrilling tableaux enacted at eerie 
hours on rooftop and fire escape; the shots exchanged on 
Main Street; the wild auto chase; the raid; the—the— 
well, you know all the spine-chilling fights and flights we 
tead about. They are all evidence that the police are 
actually on the job. 

“What shall we tell the public to do to help?” I asked 
at brass-button headquarters. To which, invariably, 
the gruff answer came: ; 
“Tell ’em to lock the doors and windows, caché the 
family jewels in a safe deposit vault, sleep with one eye 
Open, carry only enough currency for carfare and a light 
unch, and act natural.” 

The police, of course, must always have their little 





Taking fingerprints iseasy. At least it isto this expert, who, under the watchful eyes of In- 
spector Joseph A. Faurot, of New York, is showing a friend how to make the tell-tale marks. 


Author of “1s Uncle Sam a Poor Banker?” 


joke. After chuckling a little they would quickly turn 
serious and request that the public be asked not to 
believe that things were as bad as they seem—adding 
something philosophical about dark clouds being lined 
with silver. 

“The public can be very thankful these days for the 
fingerprint system,” says Inspector Joseph A. Faurot, 
of New York, an international authority on the marks 
left behind by the careless fingers of the wicked. 

“The fingerprint bureaus of all the cities are co-oper- 
ating,” he adds, “in keeping track of thousands of 
criminals with past records. And as for the novices in 
crime, the first offenders, we are landing them as well. 
No matter how clever he may think he is, every criminal 
leaves some trace of himself, just as every snake leaves 
its slime. In time most crooks are caught.” 





This is the handprint of a murderer. The bloody 

imprint of the part in the rectangle was left on a 

pillbox beside the body of the victim. The guilty 

man might just as well have left his signature. He 

was quickly apprehended, convicted, and executed. 

In the police archives of New York City alone there 
are 400,000 fingerprints of criminals. . 


Classified as a 
“‘composite.” 





The Personal Trade--Mark of the Crook 


What the Finger-Printing System of the ‘Police Is Doing to Incriminate Criminals 


By Harry THompson MITCHELL 


It is interesting to observe how the fingerprint experts 
of the various cities are working together to apprehend 
delinquents. 

There are some 400,000 criminal records in the police 
archives of New York City alone. As soon as a convic- 
tion is obtained, Inspector Faurot’s staff photograph the 
culprit and take fingerprints of all the fingers of both 
hands. The fingerprints are classified by loops, arches, 
whorls or composites and filed away under a number, 
with the prisoner’s pictures and record. Names are of 
no value, for the simple reason that most case-hardened 
individuals operate under as many aliases as a frigate 
has sails. 

The executives of many big businesses might well envy 
the filing system of the rogues’ gallery. It is indexed 
and cross-indexed to a point of perfection. Within four 
minutes after an unknown fingerprint arrives in Inspec- 
tor Faurot’s office it is known whether any of the 400,000 
prints in his files tally withit. Within four minutes after 
a prisoner is fingerprinted it is known whether or not he 
is listed on New York City’s official roster of criminals. 
Four minutes! In some commercial houses it often takes 
a filing clerk an hour or two to locate a letter. 

A callous California crook recently released from St. 
Quentin Penitentiary decided to try his hand in New 
York. He came East. Within eight days of his libera- 
tion he stood on the carpet in Inspector Faurot’s office, 
hand-cuffed, haughty and hapless—charged with bur- 
glary. 

“Well, Peter Pry, George Gimlet, Blood N. Thunder,” 
said Faurot, reeling off a string of aliases the prisoner had 
used at various times in his career—‘‘in trouble again, 
eh?” 

The burglar’s eyes bulged. “Say,” he said, bewildered, 
“howinell do you guys do it? I ain’t never worked east 
of Reno before; never was in this burg before, and ain’t 
flocked with nobody since I hit in here. How do you do 
it, bo?” 

Inspector Faurot grinned and waved him away, leav- 
ing the question for the burglar to ponder in Sing Sing. 
The explanation is simple. When a man is released from 


_prison the warden sends his picture, fingerprints and 


“ecord to the detectives of all cities where there is a 
possibility the convict may go. They keep tabs on him. 
If he runs straight, all well and good; if he backslides the 
heavy paw of the law is waiting to tap him on the shoulder. 

In the case of the California cracksman, his prison 
pallor indicated to the trained eye that he was not long 
out of bondage. Hence, when he was arrested in the act 
of pawning his loot, it was an easy matter to compare his 
fingerprints with those that had been received within 
several months from numerous prison wardens. But for 
this sytem of co-operation he might have escaped with a 

(Continued on page 49) 
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WHAT THE AUTOMO- 
BILE SHOW PROVES 


RE you still on strike? More 
than 50,000,000 of us have 
been during the past three 
or four months. We have 
taken this means of pro 

testing against what seemed to be ex 
orbitant prices charged by manufac 
turers and retailers. 

But are conditions any better than 
they were before this agitation started 
when prices were higher, but unem- 
ployment and business stagnation were 
unknown? 

Largely because of its youth, the 
automobile industry has been looked 
upon as one the first to suffer from any 
business reaction and reduction in buy- 
ing. The automobile industry has been 
afiected by this condition, but not to 
the extent anticipated even by its most 
ardent friends. Reduction in automo- 
bile buying may amount to 4o to 50 per 
cent., but many other apparently more 
necessary classes of products have been 
affected to the extent of 60 to 75 per 
cent, 

The Automobile Show is a 4ime- 
honored barometer showing the areas of 
business depression and high pressures. 
Phe individual dealers, as representing 
conditions in local areas, combine to 
form an average which represents pre- 
dicted trade weather for the coming 
vear. Consequently, the first of the big 
Automobile Shows, which is about to 
open in Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, is looked upon with un- 
usual interest, not only by automobile 
manufacturers and prospective pur- 
chasers, but by business and financial 
men throughout the country. 





MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by H. W. Slauson, M. E. 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks, accessories or touring 
routes, can obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, “ Leslie’s Weekly,” 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


We answer inquiries free of charge. 








DO YOU KNOW: 


1. Why springs break? 


2. Why racing bodies are built with a 


tail? 


Answers to these questions will be | 


found in the next issue of the Motor 
Dept. 


is used with the result that the surfaces 
are ground toa high polish and accu- 
rate fit. 

2. What is the difference between the 
double and single unit type of starting 
system? 


The double unit system consists ina 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE} separate motor tor starting the auto- 


LAST MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


1. What does ‘‘lapping in’’ the piston 
mean? 


| mohile engine and another unit for 
| Generating current. 


However, the 
ordinary type of electric motor, which 
furnishes: power when current is sup- 


This ts a process employed in many of | plied to its windings, will, on the other 


the better automobile factories to se- 
cure a perfect fit and highly finished sur- 
face between piston and cylinder walls. 
The piston can not fit tightly in the 
cylinder, as a certain clearance must be 
allowed for the expansion due to heat. 
The lapping-in process consists of mov- 
ing the piston and rings in and out of 
the cylinder witha slight rotary motion 
at each thrust. Some abrasive com- 
pound, such as valve-grinding material, 





hand, produce electric current if its 
shaft is turned by mechanical power. 
This is the theory of the single unit 
system which starts the automobile 
engine when current is supplied toit 
and which, when it is run at high speed 
by the aforesaid gasoline engine, be- 
comes a dynamo generating current to 
replace that which was consumed in the 
starting energy and by the lights, horn 
and the like. 
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per cent. of Sedan models is an average 
figure. In addition, the several wel}. 
known manufacturers of convertible 
Sedan tops, by means of which a touring 
car can be transformed into a comfort. 
able closed car for the expenditure of 
but a few hundred dollars, are offering 
closed-caa convenience, comfort and 
luxury to the open-car pocketbook. 
The automobile industry is on a firm 
foundation and is much moresecurely en. 
trenched than many an older and, up to 
five years ago, more important industry, 


WHAT TO DOWHEN THE 
ENGINE LOSES POWER 


HEN all cylinders fire evenly 
without skipping, we may look 
for trouble external to the individual 
cylinders. This difficulty may be 
MECHANICAL 
and entirely foreign to the engine itself. 
If the engine seems sluggish and unre. 
sponsive, look first to see if the 


EMERGENCY BRAKE 
is released. You may be an experienced 
driver, and yet the best of us will fre. 
quently drive for miles with the emer- 
gency brake set for the last stop. 


Tue Foor BRAKE 
may also be stiff and fail to release itself, 


AN OVERHEATED ENGINE 
will soon lose power. The cause of the 
overheating should be determined, 
however, long before it begins to affect 
the power developed by the engine— 
otherwise you may suffer from a burned- 
out bearing. 

The lack of the proper 
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The industry is now of age; twenty- 
one years ago the first automobile show 
in the country was held at Madison Square Garden. 
his year’s exhibit will be the biggest that has ever been 
held. Eighty-eight passenger-car manufacturers have 
secured space for the exhibit of some 350 different 
models; somewhat over 300 different accessory exhibitors 
are to display their wares; and over 150 anxious appli- 
cants have been waiting their turn to secure space in 
the already overcrowded four floors of the immense 
exhibiting areas—and 150 of them are to be disappointed. 

If the announced intention of dealers to visit the Show 
can be interpreted as an accurate indication of forthcom- 
ing trade conditions, we may prophesy the automobile 
business weather of the coming spring to be “ generally 
fair and sunshiny, with high pressure areas distributed 
throughout many sections of the country.” Sixty-six 
per cent. more dealers have announced their intention to 
attend the Show than at any previous year of the big 
exhibition. Dealers are beginning to realize that the 
canservatism of the autorhobile manufacturers, which 
induced many of them to reduce production in proportion 
to the reduced number of orders received, would result in 
a serious shortage of cars when the spring and summer 
buying starts. 

Under present conditions of high railroad fares and 
hotel rates, dealers with unsold stocks of cars on hand will 
not feel justified in making the additional appropriations 
necessary to cover the expenses of a trip to the Show. 
Consequently, this influx of dealers can mean nothing 
other than a belief on their part that the automobile will 
be in greater demand than ever, and that 


You or [ who may want or need an automobile may 
still remain on strike, but there is evidence that such a 
strike has already been “broken” and that those of us 
who still remain in the ranks of those who refuse to 
buy will find ourselves “locked out” when the oppor- 
tunity to purchase and obtain quick delivery is passed, 
and when our desire for a new car, tire or other accessory 
has become a real necessity. 

There are, of course, “peaks” in automobile buving 
when more prospective customers seem to desire delivery 
of their cars than at other times of the year. The show 
period has always represented low orders on the part of 
the buyer and increased interest on the part of the dealer, 
who must prepare his forthcoming season’s orders some 
months in advance of actual delivery. Conditions, as 
they have developed during the past seven or eight years, 
however, are rapidly resulting in a more equal, year- 
round distribution of orders. Hard-surfaced roads, which, 
make motoring possible twelve months of the year, 
clectric starters, radiator covers, engine heaters, hand- 
warmers and the like, which make a gasoline engine an 
casy-starting and comfortabledriving vehicle even in 
freezing weather, and the large increase in the number of 
closed cars of the Sedan and Coupe type all serve to make 
the automobile an easily-secured necessity in any month 
of the year, and the tendency to wait for the beginning 
of the “touring season” is fast disappearing. 

Closed cars now represent as high as 4o per cent. of 
the production of some manufacturers, whereas 15 to 20 





whatever reduction in buying has been 
apparent during the past fall, will react 
in the form of accumulated orders for the 
coming spring. 

A striking example of the change in 
attitude on the part of buyers has been 
furnished by one of the early season local 
automobile shows held in an Eastern city. 
There were 87 different cars exhibited at 
this Show, and only orders properly 
signed and accompanied by adequate 
deposits were considered in the tabulation 
of sales; intentions to buy were not count- 
ed. The end of the week found a total 
of 85 bona fide sales as made by the 87 
dealers represented, and this on an occa- 
sion which was intended more to repre 
sent a display of samples of the product 
of the manufacturers rather than an 
intensive sales effort on the part of the 
dealers themselves. 
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© USPERWOOD & UNDE. WUOD 


Although this truck trailer consists of a full-sized box-car, it can negotiate 


congested streets with comparative ease. 


LUBRICANT 
however, in the engine itself or in a transmission or rear 
axle bearing will produce the same effect as though the 
car were being constantly driven up a moderate grade. 
Dittculty in the 
FUEL SYSTEM 
may often produce a loss of power evenly distributed 
over all cylinders. An obstruction in the fuel line will 
cause various cylinders to miss intermittently, but a 


RicH MixtuRE 
inasmuch as it burns slowly, will not offer the “snap” 
furnished by a mixture composed of the proper combina- 
tion of gasoline, vapor and air. 
A LEAN MIxtUuRE 
may help to produce the same effect, although it will, as 


‘a rule, be accompanied by popping and explosions 


through the carburetor. 


CARBON 
in the cylinders will cause an engine to lose power and 
will also be accompanied by a pronounced knock wher 
the throttle is opened under load or when the spark is 
advanced. The effect of carbon will not be noticed until 
the engine has become thoroughly warm after several 
miles of operation. 


THE IGNITION SYSTEM 
may occasionally be responsible for a loss 
of power in all of the cylinders, although 
when the engine is well warmed, a spark 
which will just ignite the mixture will 
perform its work almost as well as though 
it were considerably hotter and fatter. 
It is only under more severe conditions 
of operation that difficulties due to 4 
weak spark will assert themselves. 


A RETARDED SPARK 

of course, occurs as the piston is on if§ 
downward stroke, in which case much of 
the effectiveness of the explosion is lost, 
This produces a loss of power and causes 
eventual overheating. If the spark & 
retarded, even though the spark lever 6 
pushed toward its extreme limit of ad- 
vance, look for a lost or broken connec 
tion in the linkage which should transmit 
the movement of the spark lever from 
the steering post to the timer. 
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SPEEDING KANSAS 


OMETHING is happening in Kan- 
5 sas which is bound to play hob 

with one of our most esteemed 
institutions. Namely, the farm. Agri- 
culturally, the farm will not suffer; 
politically, it will. ‘armboys are 
riding in to school in ' ieir own auto- 
mobiles, and parking them in such 
profusion that they block the town 
streets during school hours. 

Get the significance of this. Con- 
sider the importance of the farm to the 
biographer of any presidential candidate, any aspiring 
favorite son. The farm, the little red schoolhouse,— 
these are the strings on which campaign managers 
harp. The stamina of the candidate, his bed-rock 
Americanism, his fitness for high office, all are proven 
by the fact that as a boy he walked six miles daily, 
through all kinds of weather, to the district school. 
If it can also be stated that he did his homework by 
anopen fire, ciphering on a piece of wood with a bit 
of charred stick as Lincoln did, so much the better for 
his chances; but of the walking the six miles daily in all 
kinds of weather, there must be no doubt. That, polit- 
ical biographers regard as vital. And now, to threaten 
the fabric of it all, come Kansas farmboys, future favorite 
sons, to school in their cars! 

If the political prospects of these boys are not to be 
blighted, somebody must wake up and do a little con- 
structive thinking. Though automobiles become as com- 
mon as collar-buttons, it will never do to say of a pres- 
idential candidate: “‘ As a boy, he motored to school and 
parked his car on the public highway.” Politically, the 
automobile will ever be a sign of plutocracy; and to be 
successful, candidates must make their appeal to ‘“‘the 
plain people” who abhor plutocrats. If, because of 
inevitable progress, it is impracticable for farm-boys to 
walk six miles to school in all kinds of weather, then the 
facts of their motoring must be put in the best possible 
political light. Something on this order, for example: 


“Our candidate as a boy enjoyed none of the advantages 
which fall so easily to the lot of city youths. His father’s 


Singing 3,500 Miles 


F what use to urge isolation for 
America when even the tunes 
which our talking-machines are 

playing can be heard and recognized in 
another hemisphere? This, however, is 
no political preachment; it is mere com- 
ment on fact; fact which had its begin- 
ning in a barn in Keyport, N. J., and 
its consummation in a cottage in 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, 3,500 miles 
distant. 

In Peterculter, Aberdeenshire. lives 
George W. C. Benzie, a wireless operator. One eve- 
ning, not many weeks ago, Benzie was at his apparatus 
and heard ‘‘the carrier of a wave station.” Suspecting 
telephony, he ‘‘listened in,”’ with the result that he was 


‘favored from somewhere with ‘‘Roamin’ in the Gloamin’ 


on the Bonnie Banks of Clyde,” sung in the limpid 
Scotch of Mr. Harry Lauder. Not an unusual tune to 
hear in Scotland, but following the ditty came the words, 
“Two-Q. R. is speaking.”” Mr. Benzie looked up Two- 


Q.R. in the Wireless Age and found that it was the code 
address of Hugh and Harold Robinson, father and son, 


AS WE WERE 


BY ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


NEW 





acres, on which he was born, were twelve miles from the 
nearest town, and it was over no asphalted city street that 
our candidate drove his shabby flivver every morning, in all 
kinds of weather, twelve country miles to school. City boys, 
whose father’s chauffeurs called for them at school time, and 
who lolled luxuriously on the cushions of a heated limousine, 
presented a picture far different from our candidate when, 
unprotected from the wind except by the flimsiest of wind- 
shields, with his hands numb on the steering-wheel, and a 
homemade skull-cap of red worsted pulled down over his ears, 
he bumped and skidded over the rough country pike, grimly 
determined at all hazards to get an education. It was this 
spirit, so strikingly manifest in his schooldays, which made 
the man so, etc., etc.” 


This is what must be done, and done soon, if the farm 
is not to lose its high desirability as a birthplace for a 
candidate. Kansas’s great part in American history makes 
it a logical leader in this pioneer work. ‘“‘Bleeding 
Kansas” must not drip gasoline to the peril of her grow- 
ing—and possibly her favorite—sons. 


oom 


Open your “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and you will find 
reference to an “underground railway” by which escaping 
slaves were smuggled into Canada. That was sixty-odd 
years ago. Now, the Canadian ‘‘underground” operates 


exclusively on the southbound track; hootch being smuggled 
to the “slaves” down here. Harriet Beecher Stowe wouldn’t 
know the old place now. 





FACTS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


not dwellers on ‘‘the bonnie banks of Clyde,” but 
residents of Keyport, N. J., U.S. A. The Lauder record 


“had roamed into the Aberdeen gloamin’ via atmospheric 


currents over the North Atlantic. 
When the Robinsons received a letter from Benzie of 
Peterculter, they knew they had hung up a long-distance 
record for wireless telephony. As that was what they had 
set out to do, Father and Son were correspondingly 
elated. They were interested also in the Benzie state- 
ment that ‘‘ your power at the time was 100 watts,”’ which 
was remarkably low, they knew, for propelling the 
human voice 3,500 miles. 











MONE 


Hugh and Harold Robinson, father and son, of Keyport, 
New Jersey, who broke all records for wireless telephony 
by giving Aberdeenshire, Scotland, 3,500 miles away, a 
song recital both loud and Lauder on their apparatus. 


Hugh Robinson, who is general 
superintendent of the Aeromarine 
Plane and Motor Co. at Keyport, was 
identified with Glenn R. Curtiss in 
the development of the hydroaero- 
plane. His son, Harold, sixteen years 
old, is a chip of the old block. 

The response from Scotland was by 

‘no means the only answer to their 
verbal shots into space. They re- 
ceived acknowledgments, ‘‘yours re- 
ceived and contents noted,” from 

- nearer points, in the United States 
and Canada. Talking into their 
phone, adding now and then a dash 
of incidental music, and never failing 
to give their Keyport address, they 
got first a reply from Ashland, Ohio, 
650 miles away, and then a letter 
from an operator in Canton, Illinois, 
which is all of a thousand. Mapanee, 
Ontario, which is still further, next 
dropped in to say that both words and 
music had been “‘very loud and easily 
distinguished.” 


SAYING 





SOSEICE 


UNDERWOOD 


CRACKING UNDER STRAIN 





S if the public mind were not mud- 
dled enough, the newspapers must 
muddle it more. Not editorially, but a 
by combination of large, screaming : 
headlines which have nothing to do i 
with each other. The type jugglers 
who prepare each day’s sensation adorn 
their first page with some such union 
as this: 
PRESIDENT TO MEDIATE IN ARMENIA 
TO JUMP CLOTHING COSTS $15,000,000 if 
‘I see the President is to take a hand in settling Ps 
the tailors’ strike,” reacts the public mind. That, or, | 
‘This paper says clothes are going up fifteen million { 
because of Wilson’s interference with the Arme- 
nians.”’ Confine the big black type to one topic, and 
the man who “‘reads only the headlines” can absorb in 
that two-second glance enough to give him a fairly com- 
prehensive knowledge of the news. Hecan get away with . 
it. But extend that big, black type until it covers two 
or more unrelated subjects, and see what happens. The } 


man who “reads only the headlines” babbles frightfully, 

and in about a week is taken by his weeping, hand- 

wringing family to the nearest observation ward. He 
associates the President of the United States with the | 
latest hootch hold-up; accuses Lloyd-George with hav- 
ing committed a particularly atrocious midnight murder 

(swears the paper said he did); and is violently stubborn 

in his insistence that the Coal Profiteers are being pros- i" 
ecuted by the District Attorney because the King of 
Greece died from a monkey bite. In the name of national 
sanity, or what’s left of it, cannot something be done 
‘about this? Can’t the newspapers themselves do some- 
thing? We are too near the brink to take any more 
chances. 


oS 


Familiar terms have new meanings in these demoralized 
days. Take, for instance, burnt cork. Whereas it once 
meant negro comedy, it now means Trish tragedy. 


New Way to Woo Sleep 
NE thing there is at least which 
is certain to attract as much 


O attention as a new recipe for 


home-brew. That thing is a new cure 
for insomnia. Uneasy rest many heads 
beside those which wear a crown, and 
by them or for them, have many traps 
been set to snare ‘‘nature’s soft nurse.” 
Most of these have had to do with the 
mental attitude of the sleepless one; 
methods whereby he may hope to lose 
consciousness by first losing, self-con- 
sciousness, but the latest help for insomnia victims 
comes in the form'of a specially prepared bed, or mat- 
tress, rather than in a specially prepared mind. The — 
bed is the idea of Miss Alice O. Darling of Tilton, New , 
Hampshire, who pronounces it a knock-out for sleepless- 
ness. Fence-jumping sheep may be finally dismissed, 
if you use a mattress built in three sections. The 
main, or longest, section supports the weight of the 
body; the two upper sections, which are attached to 
each other by hinges, provide a raised support for the 
forehead. 


np acarnpe oy 


Dred Fa? hy hc CR 





A mattress cure for sleeplessness, which has been in- 
vented and put to triumphant use by Miss Alice QO. 
Darling of Tilton, New Hampshire. It guarantees a 
quick trip to Dreamland to all who give it a trial. 
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“$5,000 Working for Us!” 


“I bought another good bond 
today and tonight Helen and I 
were figuring up our investments. 
All told we now have $5,000 saved 
and invested where it will add 
$300 to our income every year. 


“T used to scrape along in 
routine work and spend what 
little earned. Then one day my 
employer gave me some advice. 
He said success depends on two 
things. First, learn to do some 
one thing well. Second, save and 
invest something out of what you 
earn each month. 


“T decided then and there to get some 
special training. I wrote to Scranton 
and found I could get just the course 
I wanted and study at home evenings. 
So I started, and it wasn’t long before 
the manager gave me more important 
work—and more money. I kept on 
studying with three increases the first 
years. And each pay day I put some- 
thing aside. So it has been ever since. 
As I advanced at the office and my 
salary grew, my savings grew faster 
and I put them into good securities. 


“Helen was happy as a lark tonight 
when I told her we had five thousand 
dollars in safe, sound investments work- 
ing for us! And this is only the begin- 
ning. At our present rate of saving, 
in a few years more we'll have an inde- 
pendent income for life!” 


Success is within easy reach for you 
if you'll just follow the simple rules 
that have, made all men successful who 
have practiced them. First decide what 
your work is, learn everything about it 
that you can. The easy, convenient 
way to do that is to let the International 
Correspondence Schools help you. 


More than two million men and 
women have taken the up road with 
I. C. S. help. More than 130,000 are 
now turning their spare time to profit. 
Isn’t it about time for you to find out 
what the I. C. S. can do for you? Then 
mark and mail this coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE pSchoOLs 
BOX 4180-C, SCRANTON, 
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Gurgle-Gurgle 


(Continued from page 37) 


“<There’s a live one on the road,’ I 
pants. ‘Milton Lake, wants a million, 
smashed his looking-glass this morning, 
cuckoo on superstition, thinks has to have 
his bad luck to get rid of it, and is looking 
for an investment to lose fifty thousand 
dollars. Has thrown down O. U. Oil to 
keep from giving them his hoodoo. Cousin 
here from Kansas.’ 

“*All right,’ says Mame, putting ona 
little more powder. ‘I'll think of some- 
thing to keep this unlucky money from 
doing harm.’ 

“How’s that for mental grasp? 

“About two hours later I got a code 
message from Mame to drop everything 
and come up there immediately. So I 
went. 

“*Billy,’ says she, ‘that Lake trout is 
sure some fish. After I’d told him he’d 
smashed his shaving-glass he was ready 
to dance on his front legs. He’s all 
primed up to buy the recipe for that new 
soft drink you’ve invented.” 

“*Buy up what?’ I asks, not being as 
quick in the bean as Mame. 

“<«The secret formula for your famous 
nerve tonic and refreshing beverage,’ 
elucidates Mame. ‘The stuff that babies 
would cry for and débutantes go crazy 
about if you only had money ¢ enough to 
get it on the market.’ 

“*What is it?’ I asks again 

“*How do I know?’ says Mame. ‘I’m 
not an expert druggist temporarily in the 
soda business, like I told Lake you was. 
You’ve got the formula for the soon-to-be- 
well-known drink in the blind draw in 
your safe, and have a sample of the life- 
giving liquid ready for him to taste. If 
you haven’t got it, you’d better hurry up 
and get busy, because I told him it was 
just the investment he was looking for, 
with this prohibition talk getting stronger 
every day; and if he doesn’t change his 
mind between now and tomorrow morn- 
ing he'll take my advice. It’s lucky you’ve 
got me to take care of you,’ says Mame, 
‘as the male mind doesn’t seem capable 
of grasping great opportunities.’ 


WENT back to my office and pro- 

ceeded to act on her suggesiion. I 
took two well-known brands of tonic and 
mixed them half and half. The result 
wasn’t bad, but you wouldn’t enthuse 
overitany. Toa glass of it I added a shot 
of gin, but not so much that its presence 
was.1’t completely disguised by the odor 
and flavorings of the tonics. On tasting 
this, I knew I had it. I made up three 
bettles of the stuff, two containing gin and 
one straight, in case he’d get suspicious 
and want to test for alcohol. 

“The formula gave me more trouble, 
because I’d never studied the internal 
composition of any soft drinks. Luckily £ 
found an old prescription for a cure for 
cheumatism that an absent-minded coun- 
try doctor had given me once, forgetting 
while he was putting it down to make it so, 
nobody could read it. This had as many 
ingredients as a recipe for mince pie. 

“T went over this with care, cutting down 
the amounts of the most dangerous sound- 
ing names, and leaying off one or two that 
looked unhealthy. Then I added sugar 
and a sassafras flavoring, and tripled the 
amount of water. The result was pleas- 
ing to the eye and sounded well when read 
off in a hurry, and I had hopes it wouldn’t 
poison anybody. It kind of fascinated 
me, and I wished I had time to have it put 
together and see what would happen. 

“Mr. Lake called the next morning. 

“*Mr. Baroda,’ says he, ‘I understand 
you’ve invented a new drink you are 
anxious to put on the market. [If it’s 
true. I may make you an offer for it.’ 

“‘Tt’s true,’ says I, ‘though I don’t see 
how you found it out. If it ever gets. 
started it will go big.’ 

















“*What do you call it?’ he says, smiling 
in a cynical way at my enthusiasm. 

“*The name I’ve picked out,’ I says, ‘is 
Gurgle-Gurg'c, on account’ of its adver- 
tising possibilities. It’s a name the very 
mention of which creates a mild thirst. 
My patents and trade-marks aren’t in 
shape yet, but you look honest, and if you 
mean business, I think I have a couple of 
bottles in the safe, and would be glad to 
have you try a drink of it.’ 

“You needn’t bother,’ says Mr. Lake. 
‘It’s probably something you’ve doctored 
up for the occasion. How much do you 
want for the whole thing?’ 

“*Fi—fif—fif—’ I stammers, trying to 
say fifty. I hadn’t decided on the price 
I'd ask, thinking that would be led up to 
gradual, and selling nickel drinks all day 
makes it hard to think in big figures. 

“‘Five thousand?’ snaps Mr. Lake. 
‘It’s too much, but I'll take it.’ 

““T was about to say fifteen thousand,’ 
I says with dignity. I just didn’t have 
the courage to slip up to fifty after the 
way he said five. 

***All right,’ he agrees, with a readiness 
that made me kick myself mentally fer 
losing my nerve. ‘I want to be stung 
good while I’m about it. My lawyer will 
be around in half an hour with my check.’ 

“After he left I went back and drank all 
three bottles of Gurgle-Gurgle. I was so 
rattled I couldn’t remember which bottles 
had the gin. 

“Mr. Lake left for New York the next 
day with his formula, and Mame and me 
settled back into our regular rut of tickling 
the pride and the palates of the population. 
It wasn’t till six monihs later that the 
Gurgle-Gurgle Girl began to appear on 
posters and in farm papers—a serics of 
six sunshiny peaches drinking a_ rich 
brown liquid direct from the bottles. At 
the bottom of the posters were the words 
‘Cut Out the Glass and it Will Tell Its 
Real Name.’ 

“Of course I sent for a supply right away. 
The advance literature was all right, but 
my recollection of that rheumatism cure 
didn’t encourage me to think it would ever 
make much of a hit. But tnat’s where I 
misjudged it. In six weeks it was the best 
pop-seller in the house. And the popular 
method of drinking it was a great saving 
of the wear and tear on glasses. 

“Tt was about this time that the partner- 
ship of Morey and Baroda began to suffer 
from a series of misfortunes. Some side- 
line investments that weren’t prompted 
by spiritual revelations went blooey. Then 
T cut my hand »n a broken bottle and was 
laid up for six months «t a bad time, be- 


sides almast losisg an arm through blood 


poisoning. And as soon as ft got aut of the 
hospital Mame came down with the du, 
followed by double pneumonia, and ‘vnen 
she was able to toddle round «gain she had 
u cough that would shake the flowers off 
the piano every time she turned it toose. 

“Mame tried hard to be game about it, 
and we started in business the same as be- 
fore. But we didn’t do well. She was too 
feeble to stand it. She couldn’t think 
quick, and to make a success of telling 
fortunes you’ve got to be two ideas ahead 
of your client all the time. 

“‘At last I prevailed on her to go to a big 
specialist in New York and have an ex- 
amination. We tried to kid about it, but 
I guess we both expected the worse—and 
that’s what we got. Her lungs were 
affected, not dangerously yet, but she’d 
have to go to a warm climate right away. 

“We didn’t say anything on our way to 
the station in the street-car, but we knew 
we was both thinking of the same thing. 
Florida, which was what the Doctor had 
suggested, cost money, and we didn’t have 
more than fifty dollars cash between us, 
and our credit was a minus quantity. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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The Personal Trade-Mark 
of the Crook 


(Continued from page 54) 


light sentence as a first offender; as it was, 
hispast record earned |\im the right to a 
longer stay behind Oss \ing’s gray walls. | 
Thus was the public : ore securely safe- 
guarded. 

Not many months ago a man arrived in| 
New York at a railroad terminal and en- | 
gaged a taxicab. He directed the driver 


‘Eto an address outside of the city. When | 
"eE the cab reached a place on a lonely road | 


the fare calmly placed a pistol in the small | 


‘Bof the chauffeur’s back and pulled the | 


trigger. Then he rifled the pockets of his ; 
victim and went his way. No one saw the | 
crime. No one heard the shot. The only | 
clue was a crumpled pillbox found beside | 
the body. On it was a bloody imprint. | 

A month or so later a man was arrested | 
whose description resembled that given by 
other taxi drivers who were at the railroad 
cabstand when the victim drove off for the 
last time. A print of the suspect’s hand 
was taken and a section of the palm was 
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f New Orleans intact; and of all the men who 


‘tamper with the protective seals. That 


found to match exactly the imprint on the 
pillbox. He confessed. He had found the 
pillbox in his victim’s pocket and had 
carelessly crushed it and tossed it aside. 
It was the first handprint conviction in the 
United States. Usually it is a finger or a 
thumb that betrays. 

About twenty-five years ago a New 
York bank shipped by express to a bank 
in New Orleans a sealed package contain- 
ing $50,000. It arrived in New Orleans 
on a Saturday night, which necessitated 
its remaining in the express office until 
Monday morning. On Sunday morning 
the express company’s night money clerk 
reported that the wax seals on the parcel 
had been tampered with; an examination 
of the contents revealed that the package 
had been robbed of $27,500. 

Scrutiny of the wax seals disclosed the 
fact that the wax did not bear the original 
imprint of the shipping bank. Instead, on 
one end appeared the letters A G G; on the 
other end was the imprint of the same 
characters reversed: like this— 


2 OA 


The wax also bore the imprint of a thumb. 
Investigation and a hunt for the robber 
began with the quizzing of every man who 
had handled the package during its jour- 
ney—some twenty in all. Apparently, 
fom: their answers, the shipment reached 


handled the money, only one, it appeared, 
could have had time and opportunity to 


was the night money clerk in New Orleans. 
He‘had been alone with the package all 
Saturday night. His name was A.G.G. 

The express compény’s Sherlocks imme- 
diately concluded that the imprinted 
characters had been placed on the wax, 
ater it had been broken and reheated, by 
some object like a cuff link or a signet ring. 
ewelry stores and die-making plants were 
soured throughout the country for a clue 
to the owner—without avail. 

In the meantime the thumbprints of 
tvety man who had even so much as 
touched the package enroute were taken. 
Fach pair of prints was given a number. 

key to these numbers was held by 
ficials of the express company. The 








wmbered prints and the original wrapper The Seattle Chamber of Commerce 


and seals were submitted for examination 
‘David Carvalho, in New York, at that |: 


lime one of America’s foremost hand- | 


alho reported back in a few days | 
ha thumbprint No. 7 matched exactly 
{tat on the broken seals. No. 7 was the 
imptint of the thumb of A.G.G——, the 
money clerk at New Orleans. 
Not wholly satisfied, and to be doubly 
‘ue, the prints and seals were submitted 
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"iie"Amerian Bank Note Comoe] Manufacture in Seattle—The Seaport of Success 


“The conditions there for opening a Great World Port are Beyond Comparison.’—P. H. W. Ross, President 
Nationa! Marine League of U. S. A. 


Copyright Asahel Crrtis 


Snoqualmie Falls, a 270 foot cataract of roaring, iridescent 
beauty, within an hour's motoring of Scatile—whence come. 
@ portion of the city’s hydro-electric power. 











| 


| The sources of eastern fuel power 


are fast waning. Seventy per cent. 
of the coal and 70 per cent. of the 
water power of the United States 
lie west of the Mississippi river. 
Industry can more readily move to 
power than power to industry. When 
the East loses its cheap power it 
loses its industrial kingship. The 
West is young, vigorous and aggres- 
sive and ready to.snatch away the 
| scepter—Alexander T. Vogelsang, 





First Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, in Leslie’s, Oct. 23, 1920. 
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: wtiting and fingerprint experts. PUBLICITY BUREAU — 902 Arctic Building — SEATTLE 


o/ the Nations Waterpower 
is tributary 
to Seattle 


-plus Coal 


(an unfailing supply) 


By C. T. Conover 


The water power gives a name to a range of 
mountains, the Cascades. Jt gives Seattle hydro- 
electric energy for almost limitless industrial expan- 
sion at the lowest possible cost. 


Washington has also practically the only coal in 
the Pacific States, much of it immediately contigu- 
ous to Seattle—an enormous and unfailing supply 
for all purposes. 


Probably nowhere on the Earth’s surface is as- 
sembled such a wealth and variety of raw materials. 
Seattle’s back country is preeminent in timber, grain, 
fruit, minerals and other basic products. Seattle is 
the chief fisheries port of the world. Into her lap 
pours the wealth of Alaska—Gold, Copper and Fish 
—a country capable of supporting 10,000,000 to 
20,000,000 prosperous citizens, and with vast un- 
touched resources. Seattle dominates in the trade 
with China, Japan, and that supreme undeveloped 
treasure land, Siberia, by the immutable law of dis- 
tance. Consequently Seattle is the chief American 
port in the importation of Oriental Vegetable Oils, 
Raw Silk, Crude Rubber, Hemp, Tea, Hides, and 
the products of the Far East. Practically all offer 
outstanding manufacturing opportunities in Seattle. 


Seattle’s market is the world. Her harbor—194 
miles of salt and fresh water frontage—is unequalled 
on the western hemisphere. 


Seattle’s climate gives her an advantage of 20 per 
cent in manufacturing costs—a fact well proven 
by experience. Seattle has a scenic setting. un- 
paralleled and is the healthiest city in the world. 


Seattle has a large supply of skilled and common 
labor of the highest class. She has adopted the 
American plan—the open shop. A vital feature of 
her labor policy is “cards on the table face up” be- 
tween employers and employees. No American city 
has a better labor condition or one brighter with 
promise. 


Seattle is the leading railroad center on the 
Pacific Coast. 

In volume of water borne commerce, Seattle is 
America’s chief Pacific port. Inevitably, it would 
seem, she must become one of the great industrial 
centers of the world. 


Seatile wants you, if there 1s a legitimate field for 
your particular industry, whether you are a little 
manufacturer or a big one. If your line is fully 
occupied or there does not appear to be an opening for 
it that promises success, Seattle will so advise you 
frankly. Seattle’s climate 1s the best on the conti- 
nent—you'll live longer here. Send for the booklet, 
“Seattle, the Seaport of Success.” 
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Bea — Music 
Master 


Yes, you can, even if 
you've — touched a 
no. ave perfec 
= =e =e bles you 
to 4 a ar son 
ectly by ear. A 
ny oa know Is how to 
i ay method 
enables yes to transform 
thetune to actual JAZZY 
ro on the piano. All 





























Easy to Learn 
Many Masters of Jazz 
and Ragtime music don’t 
know a note. Bea Music 
Master yourself. Itiseasy 
—No tedious dingdong 
“daily practice, with the 
do, re, mi,—just 20 a 
entertaining lessons 
you have a musical ‘ability 
at which your friends will 
marvel. 
Hum the Tune, 
Play it by Ear 
| Hear a new popular song 
jhit, hum it th 





by then play it. 

; All by ear. Just think of 

' ‘MAIL the happiness this easily 
| tee fc acquired ability will bring 
H z you, how many friends you 


will make, how popular 
ili be when you 
AZZ = newest song suc- 
cess of roadway. All 
done by ear. 
Bea Jazz Music Master. 
SEND COUPON 


sen ora FREE BOOK 


Ronald G. Wright, Director 
Niagara School of Music, Dept. 334 Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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Without obligation, hs 
below, your booklet, ** 











ow Can You Increase 
Factory Efficiency 


By using 


Conveyors 
Cranes 

Industrial Trucks 
Pneumatic Tubes 


Loaders and Unloaders 
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ASK LESLIE'S 


News Service Department 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


In submitting inquiry, you will save time 
by stating the exact conditions to be mel. 
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SELL ADVERTISING THERMOMETERS 
Ready ees commissions. 

Advertising that appeals to repre- 
sentative manufacturers, bankers, 

men coal dealers, —_ 
c ‘ocers—-all business 

made by world's largest 
manufacturers of thermometers— 
now allotting special territory. 

Write for Ca es 




















A UP TO 5 H. P. 
ALL SIZES MOTORS AND GENERATORS 


Largest exchosive Mail Order Small Motor dealers in-the world. Write for 
Sammon i - Bol T END, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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a rite for terms and 
List of successful students. 


60) o Bide, , NewYork 








60 BEST PAYING VARIETIES 
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be ing rains, hess «& Incubators 


Gurgle-Gurgle 


(Continued from page 48) 


“TI tried to joke about it, though God 
knows I didn’t feel like it, and got a news- 
paper to look up the rates at the different 
Florida resorts. And there, on the same 
page with the Palm Beach advertisements 
was a news item that Mr. Milton Lake had 
just completed the sale of the Gurgle- 
Gurgle Company for a cool million cash, 
and was staying over in New York for a 
few days at the Biltem. 


O you believe in signs? Of course 

you don’t. Neither do I. But I 
do believe in coincidences. I stopped the 
car and had Mame out of it with our 
suitcases before she knew what it was I’d 
been reading. 

“In the taxi on our way to the Biltem I 
explained my idea to Mame. 

“““T’m afraid it won’t work, Billy,’ she 
says. ‘There’s that something about our 
line that won't stand repetition on the 
same_ individuals.’ 

“Tn the old days, before Mame got sick, 
the harder a proposition looked the more 
willing she was to take a try at it. Now I 
saw it was up to me to have the courage 
for both of us. 

“At the Biltem I installed Mame in an 
unostentatious suite of rooms that ate up a 
third of our capital a day, and got a room 
for myself for a dollar in a small hotel 
around the corner. Before I left Mame I 
tried to jolly a little jazz into her. 

““Call him up on the phone,’ I says, 
“and tell him who you are, and that you’re 
ready to give him that extended reading. 
He’ll remember you all right, and be up 
without waiting for the elevator, dripping 
gratitude from every pocket. Imagine 
yourself in his position,” I says; “if some- 
body gave you a tip that resulted in 
making you a million, wouldn’t you feel 
kindly and generously disposed towards 
them?’”’ 

““Maybe you're right,’ says Mame. 
‘But I don’t like asking for charity.’ 

“«Then don’t do it,’ I says. ‘Make it a 
business proposition. Try some of your 
old ideas on him. Tell him I’ve got an- 
other discovery that needs financing. 
Think up anything that sounds at all 
plausible. Say I’ve invented a patent 
watermelon seeder, to be passed with in- 
dividual portions of watermelon, and 
which removes the seeds on the same prin- 
ciple as a rake taking the leaves out of the 
grass. Point out what a big boon this will 
be to society, who have about stopped 
eating watermelon now, because they can’t 
get rid of the seeds politely. Ask him to 
figure out the number of hotels in New 
York, and the number of tables in each 
hotel, and multiply the total by ten to 
take in the restaurants, and he’ll get some 
idea of the demand there’ll be for this use- 
ful little tool. Go at it in a business-like 
way. And anyway we can’t afford to be 





‘and it wasn’t our fault that Gurgle- 
Gurgle was a success, and that he’il be 
hanged if he lets us get any more of his 
money!’ 

“*Aha!’ I says. ‘This is serious. 
Now I understand why you are crying. 
Anything else?” 

“*Ves—he says the watermelon seeder is 
the silliest thing he ever heard of!’ 

“At that I had to laugh. ‘Of course I 
hadn’t expected Mame to take tat seeder 
foolishness seriously. I’d just told her 
that to josh her up alittle. If she’d been 
in her right mind she’d never thought 
twice about it. 

“My laughing at her kind of pulled her 
together, and she explained what had 
happened. She had told Milton Lake 
who she was, and he came right up, and 
acted interested, and led her on to do all 
the talking, and for a while she thought 
everything was lovely, and all she had 
to do was tell him what she wanted. So 
she didn’t dwell much on our troubles, and 
came right out finally and said I’d dis- 
I} covered this new invention, and wanted 
him to finance it. 

“Then, having pumped her, he talked 
straight out from his chest. 

“He said the drink produced by my for- 
mula was the worst insult to his mouth 
he’d ever put inside it. At first he thought 
I’d got it mixed with a shoe polish or a 
varnish remover. Then it occurred to 
him it might be something concocted for 
the occasion, and that I had been in ca- 
hoots with Mademoiselle Farina all the 
time. Consequently he started a series of 
investigations, that ended by confirming 
him in his suspicions. 

“But he went ahead with Gurgle-Gurgle 
anyway, because he wanted to give his bad 
luck a good trial, and hired a real chemist 
to concoct a drink that was passably pal- 
atable. As a reward for his persistence he 
had not only cleaned up a million, but had 
been cured of his superstition for good and 
all. He didn’t care how many _looking- 
glasses he broke now, and black cats 
weren’t any more annoying to him than 
mosquitoes. 

“‘He then uttered a few more disparaging 
remarks concerning us and left. So Mame 
had sent for me and dissolved into tears. 
| MUST say the future didn’t look any 

too full of smiles. I left Mame and 
took a walk, to think it over. Money sure 
fades in New York, and that fifty dollars 
had shrunk to about fifteen already. 

“When I came back to the Biltem I got 
Mr. Lake on the desk telephone, and told 
him who I was, and that I’d like to see 
him. He invited me up tc his room, as 
I'd expected he would, if it was just to tell 
me what he thought of me. 

“T didn’t give him a chance. 

“*Before you begin your recriminations, 


fussy now. We’ve got to get the money. | Mr. Lake,’ I says, ‘I'd like to ask a few 
Go to it, Mame, and keep up your nerve!’”’ iquestions.” 


“Mame was smiling bravely when I left | 
her, but it was too forced a smile to suit 
me, and I knew she sure dreaded the meet- 
ing. She’d lost confidence in herself, and 
that’s bad, for if you’ve done that you 
might as well give up hope of getting the 
confidence of others. When Mame called 
me up a few hours later, and I found her 
in tears and looking as sad and forlorn as a 
poster for a foreign relief fund, it was just 
about what I’d expected. 

“‘There, there!’ I says, patting her on 
the back. ‘Don’t cry. It isn’t as bad as 
that. There’s plenty of eggs still in cold 
storage. Buck up, Mame, and tell me 
what’s happened.’ 

“*He—he—he said we was a couple of 
crooks,’” sobs Mame. 

“Ts that all?’ I says, relieved. ‘You're 
not feeling well, Mame, or you wouldn’t be 
so sensitive. Go on.’ 

“* And he said we cheated him out of 





years experien 
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fifteen thousand once,’ she~ continues, 
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“*Shoot!’ says he, lighting a four-bit 
cigar, without offering me one. I could 
see he was kind of enjoying the situation. 

“When you broke that looking-glass,’ 
says I, ‘you were about to invest in 
O. U. Oil. Am I right?’ 

‘Right,’ he says, looking pleased that 
I had thus put myself in his power by ad- 
mitting I had overheard his conversation. 

““To you know what has since hap- 
pened to O. U. Oil?’ I asks. 

“T do,’ he says. ait went bust. ; 

“<That’s correct,’ I says ‘according to 
my statistics. And I’m here to explain 
why they had bad luck, while you was 
prospering. Look at these.’ And I passed 
him an envelope. 

“*These,’ says he, examining the con- 
tents of the envelope, ‘are certificates 
for fifteen thousand shares of O. U. Oil 
stock.’ 

“*Correct again,’ I says. ‘At par 
value, for which they were selling at the 
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time you switched to Gurgle-Gurgle, they 
cost fifteen thousand dollars. The money 
that paid for them was unlucky money. It 
was the identical money you paid me for 
my soft-drink invention. By putting it 








into O. U. Oil I dive: ed your bad luck 
manufes. JB from you to that unfc ‘unate company.’ 
rcholeend “I paused to give |im time to think 
ntongime | @ this over, Which he did for about two 
ice that minutes. 
iene “En ’ ¢ 
9 Go on,’ he says at last. 
u have to ONT ] h ’ yi cA Ve ‘b all I 
Laveon on Not only that,’ I says, ‘but all the 
pany bad luck that was coming to you, and it 
_ was considerable, was, switched by the 
~ transaction to me and Mademoiselle 
Farina. I’m not saying but what we de- 
ae ey i‘. se ’ al 
served it, but this isn’t a question of mor- 
als. This is a pure statement of facts, I 


e'icve you said once that you didn’t want 
anyone to suffer for any misfortune that 
Fate was piling up for you personally— 
you may have changed since, but you cer- 
tainly said it once. Even if you main- 
tain our punishment to be just and proper, 
my recital ought to be-interesting to you 
to show you what you escaped because of 
my action. Up to the time we took you 
in,’ I says, ‘we was prosperous.’ 

‘And then I went on and told everything 
that had happened to Mame and me. 
Even without exaggeration it made a 
story that would have brought tears 
from a stone statue, and I didn’t hesitate 
to burnish up the high lights a little. 
Mame being sick, and the necessity for 
quick money, and the hopelessness of try- 
ing to get it anywheres else, made me elo- 
quent as a negro preacher. 


IVERSITY 


hicago, | 





“When I got through J knew by his looks, 
before he spoke, that I had succeeded. 

“Mr. Baroda,’ says he, passing the 
cigars, ‘intentionally or unintentionally, I 
believe you have done me a great service. I 
don’t want to be ungrateful. I see I was 
hasty when I spoke to Mademoiselle 
Farina this morning. Your remarkable 
invention of the watermelon seeder inter- 
ests me strangely. Would twenty thou- 
sand dollars be satisfactory to buy a half 
interest in it?’ 

“«That sounds fair enough,’ says I, light- 
ing the cigar. And right there he writes 
out a check for that amount and hands 
it to me. 

“*There’s one more thing,’ I says, put- 
ting the check in my inside pocket. ‘The 
banks are closed, and I can’t cash this 
till morning. Would you loan me ten 
dollars till tomorrow?’ 

““Tsit as bad as that?’ says Milton Lake. 
‘Good Lord, what I have escaped!’ And 
he knocks three times on wood before he 
hands me the ten dollars. 

‘*T didn’t lose any time in telling Mame 
how the employment of a little tact had 
reversed Mr. Lake’s mental attitude. 

“*Fine!’ says Mame, beginning her re- 
covery at that moment. ‘But this is the 
first time, Billy, I ever knew you invested 
any in O. U. Oil!’ : 

“¢The trouble with women,’ I says, ‘is 
that they haven’t the minds capable of 
grasping great opportunities. I never 


owned a share of O. U. Oilstock till today. 
That whole batch of certificates cost me: 





%9” 


just fifteen dollars, 





Is Your Sales Force a Troupe of Dancing 


, 
= ‘Dervishes 2 


(Concluded from page 38) 


He would be leaving early that afternoon, 
and therefore she must get his letters out. 

“He is a theater goer, then?” asked the 
salesman. 


Inited “Yes, he goes to the Columbia every 
ge: Wednesday evening; has a box there. I 
wee don’t think he cares a great deal for it him- 
otion Im self, but he goes more to please Mrs. 
pi Brown.” 
eal of The salesman returned to his office. 
rth During the remainder of the day and 
° If throughout the week he turned the prob- 
ouble [lem over in his mind. What could he 
icture 1@ do to make up Brown’s mind for him. 
Monday morning when Mr. Brown 
aa opened his private mail, he found a plain 


bit of stationery on which was scrawled 
bluntly: ‘‘May I ask, Mr. Brown, when 
you are going to make up your mind?” 
That was all, 

for Naturally, Brown was interested: He did 


it 


post |§ not know just what the charge referred to. 
anks, | He tried to figure out what it meant, and 
ulti- § finally gave up. 


Tuesday morning, the same blunt ques- 

tion bobbed up out of the morning mail 

5 again. Tuesday evening, when Mr. 

Brown glanced through the evening edition 

of his favorite newspaper, he saw some- 

thing strangely familiar. It read: ‘‘May 

Task, Mr. Brown, when you are going to 
ip make up your mind?” | 

Wednesday morning, he opened the 
morning edition of the same newspaper. 

lure enough, there it was! And on his desk 
again when he got to the office. 

“Now, what in thunder can that mean?” 
he asked himself. ‘Then, after a moment’s 
reflection, “‘Oh, well, it might be intended 
for some other Brown.” 

at evening, when Brown had com- 
fortably seated himself in the Columbia, a 








-class vaudeville house, the lights went 


. 





out, and on the screen there flashed: 
“May I ask, Mr. Brown, when you are 
going to make up your mind?” 

Thursday morning, the familiar query 
had disappeared from the papers. When 
Brown arrived at the office, he was a 
trifle disappointed to find that it had not 
appeared as usual in the morning mail. His 
interest had been aroused to the fever pitch. 

At ten o’clock the advertising salesman 
appeared. ‘‘Good morning, Mr. Brown,” 
he smiled, innocently. “Just dropped in 
a moment. May I ask when you are 
going lo make up your mind?” 

Brown stiffened, sat straight as a cane, 
then slowly turned around in his chair un- 
til he squarely faced the salesman. His 
jaw tightened, as he deliberately removed 
his spectacles. 

He was speechless. Rage slowly swelled 
the veins in his forehead. 

The salesman watched him keenly, never 
wavering a bit. Then a smile dawned on 
his face, and he chuckled. 

So did Brown, then. They both had a 
good laugh over it and chatted some 
thirty minutes. ‘‘You are a clever ras- 
cal,” complimented Brown, ‘You had me 
guessing even in my sleep.” 

The manufacturer consulted his watch 
“My, my!” he exclaimed, “I am _ ten 
minutes late to an important conference. 
Good day!” 

The salesman arose and made a gesture 
for silence. ‘Not so fast, Mr. Brown! 
I have just one more question to ask you. 
For the final and last time: ‘May I ask 
when you are going to make up your 
mind?’ ” 

Brown’s eyes gleamed. 

‘You win, son. Right now! Go to it, 








Is your blood 


pressure normal? 


LMOST daily you hear 
from some friend or 
acquaintance that he or she 
is suffering from high blood 
pressure. It is not a disease, 
but it js a symptom of a 
condition of the blood vessels 
that, if neglected, may lead to 
serious or even fatal results. The 
arteries, which carry the blood 
from the heart all over che body, 
are elastic, like a thin rubber tube. 
So, when the force pump action 
of the heart is suddenly increased 
by violent physical exercise, or 
severe mental or nervous exertion 
or strain, the arteries expand and 
thus accumulate the extra quan- 
tity of blood pumped into them. 


Failure to properly digest food, or to 
eliminate its waste regularly and thor- 
oughly, favors the absorption into the 
blood of irritating or poisonous matter, 
which if allowed to continue, hardens 
the arterial walls, and causes them to lose 
elasticity and become rigid and brittle. 
The blood current is impeded, causing 
high blood pressure, the heart enlarges, 
and the kidneys and liver become 
diseased, 


Leading medical authorities agree that 
the best way to prevent or overcome 
high blood pressure is to cut down 
flesh foods and insure regular, thor- 
ough bowel evacuation. 


A 


For the latter they prescribe Nujol, as 
it is most efficient and, safe. 


Nujol relieves constipation without any 
unpleasant or weakening effects, It 
does not upset the stomach. It does 
not cause nausea or griping, nor inter- 
fere with the day’s work or play. 


Instead of forcing or irritating the 
system, Nujol simply softens the food 
waste. This enables the many tiny 
muscles in the walls of the intestines, 
contracting and expanding in their 
normal way, to squeeze the food waste 
along so that it passes naturally out of 
the system. 


Nujol actually prevents constipation be- 
cause it helps Nature maintain easy, 
thorough bowel evacuation at regular 
intervals—the healthiest habit in the 
world, 


Nujol is absolutely harmless and pleas- 
ant to take. Try it. 


Nujol 
For Constipation 
Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed 
bottles only, bearing the Nujol trade mark 


















Mail coupon for booklets, ‘“Constipation—Auto Intoxication in Adults’ and 
“Constipation in Advanced Years’’, to Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), Room 706, 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
Nujol, 22 St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal.) 


(In Canada, send to 


| 











SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: Main office— 
Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW 
York. European agent: Wm. Dawson & Sons, 
Ltd.; Cannon House, Breams’ Bldg., London, 
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and heaven help you if I ever hear that in- 
fernal question again!” \ 


THE LESLIE-JUDGE CO., 








Advertising in Film Fun Pays 


As comments from our advertisers testify: 
“One of our best puliers.” 
“One of the best mediums on our list of fifty publications.” 
“Film Fun pays about—three to one.” 
“My advertising in Film Fun has proven entirely satisfactory.” 
And many others—let us tell you more. 
Rate, 50 Cents a Line, $200 a Page. 
Published monthly by 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Write for January 
Investment Guide 
Straus Guide to Safe In- 
vestment for January, 1921, 


will be a valuable help to 
you in solving your investment 


blem, and in placing your 
Runde safely, in any amount 
from $100 upward. Write for 
it today and specify 
Booklet A-1103 - 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 
Egtablished 1882 Incorporated 
New York - 150 Broadway 
Chicago - Straus Building 
Offices in Fifteen Principal Cities 
39years without loss to any investor 


What’s Coming 


1921? = 


Will stocks move up or down? 
How about money rates? 


What will happen to bond 


prices? 





















































Babsons Reports 


/ Special Barometer Letter off the press January 

Ist, outlines coming conditions for you. With 
this information you can see what’s ahead 
and plan your year accordingly. It contains 
forecasts of vital interest to every investor. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 


This Letter, and Booklet “Getting the Most 
from Your Money,” will be sent to interested 
investors, without charge. Clip out the 
Memo—now—and hand it to your secre- 
tary when you dictate the morning’s mail. 


Merely Ask for Bulletin A23 
The Babson Statistical Organization 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 
The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the World 


mes CLIP OFF HERE 























MEM O For Your 


Secretary 


Write The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Roger W. Babson, President, Wellesley Hills, 82 l 
» Mass., as follows: 
copy of Barometer Letter 
A23“‘What’s Coming in 
1921?” and Booklet “‘Get- 
ting the Most from Your 
}_ Money”— gratis. 


Please send me a 











The Pacific 
Northwest 


Territory of Vast Re- 
sources and Raw Ma- 
terials, Insuring a 
Wonderful Industrial 


[NDUSTRIAL development of a community 
is upon two factors—its 
natural resources of raw materials, and mar- 


ane a foll 
ment ly follows. 
Portland, our home city, metropolis of a 
- territory of raw > ged 
tageous geographical location, is a 

tend industrial center. Great as has been 
her industrial growth in the last decade, it 
pete eae 
expansion 1s westward, ‘ort! 1s 

ical center of the Pacific peocang ne 








of this territory. Wo bene eon 
experience is to manufacturers, 
investors and others who are idering this 
as their field of future operations. 
Write today for booklet ** Know Portland and 
the Northweat’’ 


LADD & TILTON 
BANK 





Established 1859 


s 





and not through any subscription agency. 
communications are treated confidentially. 
€ lo sed. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


JASPERS HINTS 





TO INVESTOR 


Nortice.—Subscribers to Lesuin’s WEEKLY at the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
are placed on what is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling them to the early delivery 
of their weekly and to answers to inquiries on financial questions and, in emergencies, to answers 
by telegraph. Preferred subscribers must remit $7 directly to the office of Les.in’s in New York 


No charge is made for answering questions, and all 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be in- 
All inquiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,” Financial Editor, Lesuin’s WEEKLY, 
Full name and exact street address, or number of postoffice box, 
should always be given. Anonymous communications will not be answered. The privileges of this 


department are not extended to members of clubs who are not individual subscribers. 


HE current low level] of prices 
in the securities market is not 
due alone to the natural proc- 
ess of readjustment. Just as 
quotations were run up to 

undue heights during the inflation period, 
so they have been depressed beyond mea- 
sure in these deflation times. The action— 
upward—was largely artificial—the result 
of propaganda and manipulation—and the 
reaction has been to a great degree in- 
tensified by similar causes. 

It was inevitable that prices of stocks 
should fall in conformity with the declines 
in commodities. This would have occurred 
had there been no such burdensome things 
as surtaxes and excess profit taxes. But 
the Treasury’s exactions from the tax- 
payers are so heavy that many owners of 
stocks and bonds felt constrained in the 
closing part of 1920 to sell their holdings; 
mainly, perhaps, to establish losses so as 
to secure reductions of taxes, but, in thou- 
sands of instances, to get the wherewithal 
to pay their taxes. These latter sellers had 
exhausted their borrowing power. The 
banks would not loan sufficient on their 
collateral, and they were obliged to accept 
whatever the bargain hunters in the mar- 
ket-place were willing to allow. Large 
concerns in need of more working capital, 
and unable to procure it otherwise, also 
were forced to sell securities for what they 
could get. 

The bearish operators were not slow to 
lend their aid to the downward movement. 
They sold aggressively, and the more 
unscrupulous of them took a mean ad- 
vantage of circumstances, and spread 
sensational rumors of losses and failures. 
Prominent individuals, firms and corpora- 


| tions were involved in these criminally 


false reports. Scares were created that 
were disastrous to slender margins and that 
impelled the sacrifice of vast numbers of 
shares. Disposal of American securities 
by foreign holders added its quota to the 
adverse influences. As a consequence of 
all these sales, deflation got a good push 
along and the price toboggan slid beyond 
the legitimate foot of the hill. 

Now that taxation trouble and foreign 
selling are for the present abated and the 
bear tactics have been exposed and largely 
neutralized, there would probably be a 
firm halt in the declining tendency were it 
not for widespread doubts as to the ability 


| of many industrial organizations to endure 


the stress of the time. We have witnessed 
lately confessions of diminished revenues 
and the passing or the reduction of div- 
idends by various companies, coupled with 
new unexpected financing. Among these 


| are corporations whose financial strength 


and stability had seemed unquestionable. 





If these got into difficulty, the average 
investor and speculator may argue, what 





assurance have we that other seemingly 
sound concerns are not hollow within? 
Until uncertainty of this kind is dispelled, 
there is likely to be half-hearted and 
limited buying. 

As matters stand, the curious spectacle 
is presented of securities actually quoted 
below the per share value of their current 
assets. Book values seem no longer to cut 
any figure in quotations. Remarkable 


instances are cited. Common stocks with 


book values of over $150 have been selling 
at about $60. Certain others, book-valued 
at more than $200, have been sold at one- 
quarter of that sum. Even the most gen- 
erous earnings have been disregarded in 
the necessity or the frenzy of selling. 
Probable profits of 50 per cent. have not 
kept solid and seasoned securities from 
dropping. Good and bad alike have gone 
down. It has been a sort of piecemeal 
panic, with but little exercise of discrim- 
ination between corporation issues. 

But, just as suddenly as it ceased, buy- 
ing of commodities will some day be re- 
sumed on an extensive scale; and the like 
psychological turnabout will be exhibited 
in the securities market. The offering will 
not be su urgent as the purchasing. It is 
unbelievable, when most stocks are selling 
below their intrinsic worth, that the 
slumping can proceed much further. The 
lists of railroad, industrial and public 
utility companies comprise so many which 
have abundant surpluses and working 
capitals that enlightened investors will not 
hesitate to make commitments in them at 
existing prices. Distribution has had about 
all the rope it is entitled to; the time for 
confident accumulation is at hand. A 
prominent financier is quoted as saying 
that all that one needs in a stock market 
like this is cash and courage. 

I admit that anyone who has much or 
little money needs some courage to invest it 
at this juncture, but undoubtedly the brave 
investor of today will reap in the end satis- 
fying profits. 

O., RuTLAND, Vr.: There is no longer a dearth of 
$100 bonds. A leading broker publishes a list of 
450 issues of that denomination. Among these are 
Canadian Pacific 6’s, St. Paul convertible 434’s, 
Norfolk & Western convertible 6’s and first cons. 
mortgage gold 4’s, St. Louis & San Fran. prior lien 
4’s, and Virginia Railway 1st 5’s. All have merit. 

P., BROOKLYN, N. Y.: Real Estate and farm 
mortgage bonds of the best quality have frequently 
been recommended in these columns to persous 
who can’t “stand the gaff” of stock market fluc- 
tuations. It is not so interesting a chess game to 
possess them, but there is greater peace of mind. 
The yield is more liberal than bank interest. 

P., Cutcaco, Ixt.: The five per cent. 20-year high- 
way bonds of the State of Michigan, aggregating 
$1,000,000, are a gilt-edged investment. The 
bonds are legal for savings banks in New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and other States, and 
are exempt from Federal income tax. Quoted 
recently at a price to yield 4.8 per cent. 

Q., Omawa, Nesr.: The Nevada-California Elec- 
tric Corporation serves the rich agricultural and in- 
dustrial section of southern and eastern California. 
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7%—With Safety | 


BTAIN 7%—SAFELY — | 
on your January funds! § 


[NVESTORS first mortgage 

bonds are twice fortified—once by 
high grade property, valued at twice 
amount of bonds, on which they are a 
first lien, and second by a House with 
record of sixteen years without Joss 
to any investor. 











This Book PARTIAL payments 
Sant Pras if desired. Denomi- 
_— se $500 and 
1,000. Federal income 
January: tox paid. Bonds reserved for 
h future payment and delivery 

| - Zist without extra charge. 






F you will have money 
to invest in January, 
you should know about 
INVESTORS BONDS. 
Send for interesting and in- 
structive booklet, and Jan- 
uary investment list. Ask 
for booklet No, I-107. 
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= 3131 W. Madison St., 
I: Columbia Building, Louisville, Kentucky 











An Excellent 
Long Term Investment 
Providing 


SAFETY OF PRINCIPAL 
AND HIGH YIELD 


Cities Service 
Company 
Series D 7% Debentures 
To Yield 8.45% 


Interest earned 12 times 


Circular “D” on request 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street, New York 














THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 
ationin business and financial world. Valuable 
to investors and business men. 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 





Stock Options 


Investigate the advantages and money making possibill- 
ties of this valuable method of stock trading. 


No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 
cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock. 


Descriptive circular L on request. 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 


233 Broadway, - - - New York 
Tel. Barclay £216 












OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGES 


Our secured, 7% net, Oklahoma farm first 
mortgages make safe, profitable investment. 
Oklahoma’s 1920 farm production estimated 
600 Million Dollars—more than double 1918 
figures. Farm values increasing accordingly. 
Write TODAY for list of selected offerings 


—Circular ‘‘L’’. 





GODFREY-BREWER INVESTMENT CO. OKLAHOMA CITY 
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MILLER 
MORTGAG: 
BOND 









A Plus and Minus Investment 


+7% and Safety 
—Worry and Annoyance 


] In order to secure both safety and 
| yield, you have doubtless considered 
) many kinds of securities. How many 
meet all your requirements? There is 
| asecurity that will measure up to all 
| you ask—7% Miller Mortgage Bonds. 










| Hard times cannot affect the value of Miller 
1. Bonds, for behind them is sound non-specula- 
tive. income producing realty worth more than 
twice the amount of Miller Bonds issued. 
Every Miller Bond constitutes a first claim 
on such property and its earning power. 









| To investors the world over, Miller Bonds 
| have come to mean 7% and safety without 
i worry or annoyance. Ask us to put you in 
direct touch with well-satisfied Miller invest- 
. ors near you. Write today for booklet, ‘‘Creat- 
| ing Good Investments.” 


$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1,000 Bonds 


Interest payable monthly, or twice yearly 
Maturities, 2 to 10 years 


G.L.MILLER & (0, 


INCORPORATED 
41 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA. GA. 
First—The Investor’s Welfare 















STUDEBAKER 


Capacity Production 
Predicted and 
1920 Earnings 
Estimated 


in our 
“INVESTMENT SURVEY” 
This stock may be 
purchased on our 
20-PAYMENT PLAN 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 40 Exchange Place 
Philadelphia New York 


Locust 6480-5 Broad 1331-3 




















THE STOCK MARKET 


Offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 
U.8. Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
2 Broad Street New York City 








Under this Heading 


“Free Booklets 
for Investors’”’ 


on this page you will 
fnd a descriptive list of 
booklets and circulars of 
information which will be 
of great value in arranging 
your investments to pro- 
duce maximum yield with 
safety. A number of 
them are prepared espe- 
cially for the smaller in- 
vestor and the “beginner 
in investing.” 
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BUSHNELL 
Frank B. Anderson 


President of the Bank of 
California, at San Fran- 
cisco, a member of the 
National Banking Asso- 
ciation, with deposits of 
$95,000,000. Mr. An- 
derson is one of the most 


H. P. Beckwith 


President of the North- 
ern National Bank 
Fargo, N. D., and Pres- 
ident of the North Da- 
kota Bankers Associa- 
tion. He has served for 
three years in the exec- 


WAIGHT BRITISH & COLONIAL PRESS 


Thomas F. How 
General Manager of the 
Bank of Toronto, Ont., 
one of the leading finan- 
cial institutions of Can- 
ada. He has been in the 
bank’s service for forty- 
three years. He began at 


of 


successful and highly utive council of the nearly the bottom of the 
esteemed financiers of great American Bankers’ business ladder and 
the Pacific Coast. Association. worked his way up. 





Its 10-year 8 per cent. secured gold notes are cou- 
pon, but the principal may be registered. The notes 
are secured by deposit of 6 per cent. first lien bonds, 
$150 par value of bonds for each $100 par value of 
notes. They look like an excellent investment. 

D., Casper, Wyo.: You can confidently invest 
your $2,000 in Province of Ontario 6’s and Swift 
& Co..7’s: 

B., Topeka, Kans.: St. Paul conv. 412’s are‘well 
regarded and reasonably safe. They declined with 
all other classes of securities. 

B., Yorkvitte, Itx.: American Tel. & Tel. has 
not been hard hit by readjustment and its stock is 
a reasonably safe purchase at present price. 

D., Estecuinr, S. Dak.: United Retail Candy 
Stores does not fall within the class of ‘‘safe invest- 
ments,” but is regarded as a fair long-pull specu- 
lation. 

H., GReEN Bay, Wis.: Based on latest quotations 
too shares of Great Northern are worth con- 
siderably more than 200 shares of Goodrich Rubber. 
Better hold your Great Northern for the present. 

B., New York: If you wish to part with your 
Baldwin Locomotive common stock, it would be 
a good switch to take up St. Louis & San Fran. in- 
come 6's, or St. Louis & San Fran adjustment 6’s, 
which are safer. Argentine 5’s are undoubtedly 
safe. ; 

S., Hupson, N. Y.: The Adirondack Power & 
Light Corporation’s 1st & refunding mortgage 6 per 
cent. gold bonds are due March 1, 1950. Normal 
Federal income tax is paid up to 2 per cent. The 
company operates in the Mohawk and upper Hud- 
son River Valleys, and serves a population of 
700,000. The General Electric Co. owns 60 per 
cent. of the common stock of the corporation. Net 
earnings year ending September 30, 1920, were one 
and one-half times interest charges. The bonds 
were offered at a price to yield 7 per cent.< 

New York, January 1, 1921. JASPER. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Miami 7 per cent. 1st mortgages, well secured, are 
dealt in by the G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co., 
Miami, Fla., which will send to any address ex- 
planatory booklet Br. 

Many successful investors have gained their 
knowledge and insight from the authoritative 
“Bache Review.” Copies free on application to J. 
S. Bache & Co., members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
42 Broadway, New York. 

The possibilities of money making by Puts and 
Calls are set forth in descriptive circular L which 
may be had of S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, 
New York. The options dealt in by this firm are 
guaranteed by members of the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change. 

Believers in the future of railroad issues will find 
a valuable guide to future investments in ‘‘Monthly 
Railroad Bulletin,” published by James M. Leopold 
&eCo., members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 7 Wall St., 
New York. This firm handles securities in odd lots 
on the partial-payment plan and will send its bul- 
letin No. 8 to any investor. 

R. C. Megargel & Co., 27 Pine Street, New York, 
are distributing special circular L describing the 
Charles F. Noble Oil & Gas Co., which is earning 
30 per cent. and paying 12 per cent. Besides 
this circular, the company wil! send on request 
“The Oil Industry.” published monthly in the 
interest of investors in oil securities. 

It is essential in these times to be able to select 
right stocks, and those that are in strong technical 
positions. Helpful suggestions to this end may be 
found in “Five Successful Methods of Operating 
in the Stock Market,” written by an expert and 
obtainable on request for booklet D-6 from Sex- 
smith & Co., 107 Liberty St., New York. 

This is so early in the new year that it is still in 


‘| order to consult the “Straus Guide to Safe Invest- 


ment for January, 1921,” which gives suggestions 
for solving investment problems and for placing 
funds safely to secure a good yield. To obtain it 
write for booklet A-1103 to S. W. Straus & Co., 150 
Broadway, New York, or Straus Bldg., Chicage.' 
Car! H. Pforzheimer & Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
York, leading dealers in Standard Oi! and other oil 
securities, have issued two worth-while booklets re- 








garding the earnings, the dividends, the properties, 
etc., of the companies referred to. To obtain these 
ask the firm for Standard Oil Booklet L 18 and 
Independent Oil Booklet L 3. The firm’s statistical 
department is prepared to answer all inquiries re- 
garding oil securities. 

The well-known firm of Cassatt & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, has for nearly fifty years been advising 
customers in purchase of sound and conservative 
securities. The clientele of the firm is large and 
increasing. Those desiring to add to their stores of 
financial knowledge should apply for a copy of 
“Cassatt Offerings,” a monthly selected list of 
securities which have heen investigated and are 
conservative. Copy will be sent on request for, 
circular Lr. ’ 

All leading financiers are of the opinion that the 
securities market now offers rare bargains in' 
bonds, preferred stocks, and common stocks with 
fine dividend records. A market bulletin discuss- 
ing the position of many attractive securities which 
may be bought at low prices and on the monthly 
payment plan is issued by Charles H. Clarkson & 
Co., 66 Broadway, New York. Write to the firm’s 
department LW-27 for its booklet “ Thrift-Savings-’ 
Investment,” as well as for helpful buying sugges- 
tions. ' 

The great General Motors Corp. is now in the 
strongest possible hands and should have a future 
of prosperity. It will interest investors to know 
that a special letter on General Motors has been 
issued by Scott & Stump, specialists in odd lots, 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Philadelphia, and 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York, who handle the stock 
on the 20-payment plan. This letter will be sent 
by the firm without charge to any applicant, to- 
gether with a copy of “The Investment Survey,” 
a worth-while publication. 

In these times of readjustment and fluctuation 
holders of first-class real estate bonds are free from 
worry. Among such securities are the well-known 
Prudence-Bonds dealt in by the Realty Associates 
Investment Corp., 31 Nassau Street, New York, 
and 162 Remsen Street, Brooklyn. These issues 
have ample security behind them in the shape of 
income-producing properties, and the corporation 
pays the 4 per cent. normal Federal income tax. 
The bonds are in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000 and are guaranteed. For full particulars 
write to the corporation for booklet No. L. E. 105. 


The investor who attains success is aided by in-* 


vesting dividends and interest from sound securities 
in new purchases. This system has cumulative 
profitable effects. January funds can now be em- 
ployed to excellent advantage in buying first-class 
stocks and bonds selling at unusually low prices. 
These securities can be bought on the monthly 
instalment plan, making it easy to avail one’s self 
of exceptional opportunities. Those to whom this 
sort of chance appeals would do wel} to apply for 
January List 102-D.D. and Instalment Plan 
booklet to Dunham & Co., Investment Securities, 
40 Exchange Place, New York. 

An investment chart of great value is being issued 
by the National City Co., National City Bank 
Bldg., New York, a responsible dealer in bonds, 
preferred stocks and acceptances. It consists of the 
Company’s “‘Monthly Securities List,” which 
represents the results of careful analysis, backed by 
wide experience and trained judgment. It men- 
tions only securities which the company itself has 
deemed worth purchasing and can recommend to 
clients. It is a good and dependable list and all 
may receive it who send for L 152. The company 
will also mail its interesting book “Men and 
Bonds” to all who ask for L 139. 

The service of an “‘investment ally”’ is offered by 
the Guaranty Company of New York, 140 Broad- 
way, New York. It assists customers to select 
securities which are sound and dependable. The 
company invites requests for information as to 
present holdings or intended purchases, and will re- 
view anybody’s list of investments with a view to 
suggesting changes that may be to the client’s ad- 
vantage both as regards security and income. Ap- 
plication for this kind of service may be made at 
the company’s main office in New York, or its 
branch offices in twenty-one other cities. A vast 
number of investors have found the company’s 
counsel and suggestions helpful and profitable. 























Put Your 


on This Pay Roll 


Men like you are wanted for the big- 
Pay positions in the fascinating field of auto- 
mobile engineering. We have made it easy for 


‘ou to fit yourself for one of these positions, 
ou don’t have to go to school. You don’t 
haveto serve an apprenticeship. Fifteen auto- 
mobile engineers and specialists have com- 
piled a spare-time reading course that will 
equip you to be an automobile expert without 
ing any time from your present work. 


Auto Books 


6 Volumes Sent Free 


Now ready for you—an up-to-the-minute six-volume 
library on Automobile Engineering, covering the con- 
struction, care and repair of pleasure cars, motor 
trucks and motorcycles. Contains everything that a 
mechanic or an engineer or the owner or prospective 
owner of a motor car ought to know. ritten in 
simple language that anybody can unde . Taste- 
fully bound in American Morocco, flexible covers; 
8650 pages and 2100 illustrations, tables and explana- 
tory diagrams, 
° 
Not a Cent in Advance. 
A Dime a Day First you see the books in 
, eee bn your own home or 
shop. Just mai! cou- 









before you decide 
whether you want 
to keep them or not. 
If you like the books 
send only 62.80 in 7 
days and 83 a month 
until the special in- 
troductory price of 
$24.80 has been paid. 


D! 
price $12.00.) 
ME OO SG A We OTT) eeeE ee eRe He Hed. 4, 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. A-471, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me the 6-v set of Automobile En ing for 
q cays examination chippin charges collect. If I decide to 
buy I will send $2.86 within 7 days and the balance at $3.00 a 
month until has been paid. Then you will send me a 
peseint shows that e pooks aad the fi2 60 Consulting Mem- 
are mine and fully pai or. think 1 can get alon 
without the books after the seven days’ trial, 1 wil! return teen 
at your expense. 









Name 





Add: 








Reference. 
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Bargains 
That Are 
Rare 


are now available in bonds, preferred 
stocks and even common stocks with 
long standing dividend records. 





We shall be glad to send upon re- 
quest our current market bulletin 
discussing present conditions and the 
position of many attractive securi- 
ties, together with booklet describing 
the many desirable issues that are 
now relatively low-priced and may 











be purchased on convenient monthly 
payment terms. 


Write Dept. LW-27 for our booklet | 
**Thrift-Savings-Investment,’’ to- 
gether with helpful buying sugges- 
tions. ‘ 


Cuarves H Coarksons(: 


66 Broadway.- NewYork, 


TELEPHONES: RECTOR 4663°4 























If you don’t read Film Fun 
you don’t get all the movie news 


The January issue now be- 
ing sold by your newsdea'er. 
See the pictures of Coming Stars. 
Read what the Present Stars are doing. 
See how they do it on the other side 
of the world. 
You get everything in Film Fun for 20c¢ 
At your nearest newsdealer, NOW 
























FIRST MORTGAGES DALLAS HOMES 
AND DALLAS COUNTY FARMS 


Prepared and bought for our Savings De- 
partment. Multiples $500 and up. 
Write for information. 


9 Dallas County State Bank, Dallas, Texas 
53 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents Secured. Prompt service. Avoid 
dangerous delays. Send for our ‘‘ Record of Inven- 
tion” form and Free Book telling How to Obtain a 
Patent. Send sketch or model of your invention for 
Preliminary Examination and Advice FREE. 
Charges reasonable. Write today. J. L. Jackson & 
(o., 137 Ouray Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent—Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send sketch of 
your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable 
nature Prompt service. (Twenty years’ experi- 
ence Talbert & Talbert,4 934 Talbert Bldg., 
Washington, D. C 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book & 
Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch of invention for free opinion :of its patent- 
able nature. Highest references. Reasonable Terms 
Victor J. Evans & Co., 813 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Inventors Desiring to secure patent. 
Write for our book, “‘How to Get Your Patent.”’ 
Send modelorsketchforour opinion of its patentable 
nature, Randolph Co., 789 F St.. Washington, D. C. 


Patents—Send for Free Booklet. High- 
est references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Watson E, Coleman Patent jLawyer, 624 F St., 
Washington, D. C 














AGENTS WANTED 
Make $50 Daily. Something new! 400°, 





Profit All Business, Professional Men Need It. 
Sells $5. Costs $1. Brooks, Texas, sold 20 First 
Day Profit $80. Big Weekly Repeater. Sells 
Quickly Experience Unnecessary. Write Today 


for Territory Wanted. Sample Outfit Free. Federal 
Association. 700 Federal Bidg., Hartford, Conn 


Attention! Salespeople-Agents. Sell 
8..& G. Rubber Aprons and Sanitary Specialties. 
They please your customers and the profits 
please you. Get our offer today. You'll be willing 
to accept it. B. & G. Rubber Company, Dept. 18 
618 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Agents: Sell Our Accident and Sickness 
policies in your spare time. Pay $5,000 death, $25 
weekly benefit. Premium $10 yearly. Permanent 
income from renewals. Easy seller. Liberal com- 
missions. Insurance Co., Dept. H 32, Newark, N.J. 


Agents: We pay $6 a day taking orders 





for New Kerogas Burner. Fits any stove. Burns 
coal oil. No experience or capital required. W ork 
spare time or full time. Write for demonstrating 


sample. Thomas Mfg. Co., Class 2640, Dayton, O. 





Unaware of the Carvalho report, the ex- 
perts of that organization returned their 
verdict—“ No. 7.””. Mr. A. G. G—— had 
hitherto possessed a flawless record, but 
the evidence seemed too accusing, too con- 
clusive to warrant further delay. The 
man was arrested, charged with the theft. 

When the case came to trial some weeks 
later the heat of a New Orleans’ summer 
was so oppressive that hearings were held 
in the evenings. The prosecution pro- 
duced its witnesses—all of the men who 
had handled the package until it was 
delivered into the custody of the accused— 
and presented the evidence. The defense 
| simply pleaded“ Not Guilty,” but could offer 
'no alibis, no explanations, no real defense. 

A. G. G—— had been alone with the 
|money throughout the night of its arrival. 
His initials were stamped on the wax seals. 
Moreover, most damaging evidence of all, 
the thumbprint on the wax was his. 

A conviction would have been inevitable 
but for a peculiar situation. Several months 
prior to the trial a man had been found to 

| be innocent wie had been convicted in 
that very courtroom of murder and hanged. 
The jury, remembering that case,was rather 
skittish toward returning a verdict of 
“ Guilty ’’ solely on circumstantial evidence. 
The twelve of them remained out for some 
hours, in the end agreeing and instructing 
the foreman to announce “Not Guilty.”’ 


} 


(Concluded from page 49) 


One day the boss detective of the 
lot was seized with an inspiration that 
seemed at first blush to clear everything. 
He was traveling from St. Louis to Chicago. 
As he lay in his berth in the sleeping-car 
mulling over in his mind the facts of the 
case, a vision unfolded itself before him 
like a revelation. He saw in his mind’s 
eye something far different from a signet 
ring or a cuff-link or a die making the im- 
pressions A G G and G G A on the wax 
seals. He visualized a metal strip attached 
to a hat. The plate of a baggageman’s 
cap flashed before him: 








BAGGAGE 











There came to him a mental picture of 


a man breaking open the express package, 
extracting $27,500, heating the wax to 
repair the seals and, having nothing firm 
at hand to press down the wax, thinking 
of the metal strip on his hat and using it. 
The contour of the plate made it logical 
that only a few of the letters on it would 
strike the wax; and as fate should have it, 
those letters were A G G—the initials of 
the innocent night money clerk in New 
Orleans! After pressing down the wax on 
one side of the package the man turned 


The verdict was naturally a surprise. | his hat, the detective figured, thus revers- 
The trial had been the talk not only of | ing the characters on the other side of the 
i New Orleans, but of the entire country. | package. 


The opinion generally was that the evi- 


Fresh investigation started as a result 


dence had been strong enough to convict. | of this deduction revealed that the express 


Months dragged by. 
continued their sleuthing. 


Agents: $4 an hour taking orders for; 


New Cant Clog Burner Fits any stove. Burns 
coal’oil. Cheapest fuel known. Sells everywhere. 
Big demand. Write for Agency and sample. Park- 
er Mfg. Co., 155 Mat St., Dayton, Ohio. 





Large Manufacturer wants agents to sell 
(juaranteed made-to-measure Raincoats, $50 to $75 
Highest commission. Profit in advance. Out- 

Standard Raincoat Co. 163 W. 21st., N.Y 


pay $200 monthly salary and 
1 rig and expenses to introduce guaranteed 
poultry and stock powters Bigler Company, 
X-676, Springfield ill 


PERSONAL 


weekly 
fit (re 
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Get Highest Cash Prices for New or Brok 
en jewelry, diamonds (loose or mounted), watches, 
silver, or pla‘inum in any amount or form, gold 


‘ ilver ores and nuggets, magneto-points, mer- 
eur false teeth, war bonds; war stamps, unused 
postage. of any denomination—in fact anything of 
slue. Send us by mail or express. Cash sent in re- 
turn at once. Goods returned in 10 days if you're 
t satisfied. The Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 

$ Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 





___ EDUCATIONAL 
Salesmen: Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a year. 


rraveling. Experience unnecessary. Quick- 





‘ \ r 


qualify through our amazing System. Free Em- 

»yyment Service to Members. Send for Salesman- 
hip Book, list of lines and full particulars. Nat. 
~alesmans Tr. Ass'n Dept. 161 A. Chicago, Ill 





_ SONG WRITERS 
Song Writers’ Manual & Guide sent 


Free! Contains valuable instructions and advice! 
Submit song-poems for examination. We will furnish 

wic, copyright and facilitate publication or sale. 
Knickerbocker Studios, 307 Gaiety Bldg., New York 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC. 
Free to Writers—a wonderful little book 


of money-making)hhints, suggestions, ideas; the ABC 
f successful story and play writing. Absolutely free. 
just address Authors Press, Dept. 30, Auburn, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


You are Wanted. 
lobs. $135-$200 month, 

f “ Write immediately 
Dept. F. 100, Rochester, N 


INVENTIONS 


Inventors and Manufacturers. Look! 
ntions spell F-O-R-T-U-N-E for you, 
inventions you have to sell, or want 
her Mfg. Co., 81 St, Louis, Mo, 

















UL. S. Government 
Hundreds openings List 

Franklin Institute 
Y 
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Advertising in this Column 


sts $3.00 a line. 4 discount of 15°) is al- 
lowed when six or more consecutive issues are 
ised. Minimum space, four lines, 
Guaranteed Circulation 500,000 (at 
95 net paid). 
When ordering space please send complete 
llow-up" so we can be thoroughly con- 
t rewarding your offering 


least 
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Still the sleuths | company’s messenger had during one part 


lof the journey shared a car with a railroad 





Leslie's Weekly 


| The Personal Trade-Mark of the Crook 


baggageman. A sort of “third degree” 
| was undertaken with the messenger. He 
broke down and confessed that he had left 
the car and his valuables, contrary to 
| instructions, to talk with a girl friend who 
was traveling in one of the passenger 
jcoaches on the train. All of this he had 
denied previously, fearing it would cost 
him his job. 

The baggageman who had _ occupied 
|the car jointly with the messenger was 
placed under surveillance. Detectives 
found that he had resigned his job with the 
| railroad several months after the robbery 
/had taken place and had bought out a 
|small business for cash. But all efforts to 
| obtain a confession or fasten the crime on 
|him failed. 
| The night money clerk in New Orleans, 
A. G. G was now re-instated at an 
advanced salary. ‘Today he holds a high- 
salaried executive position with the express 
company. 

This one case does not by any means 
infer a weakness in the fingerprint system 
today being used so effectively. The 
thumbprint on the rifled express package 
was indeed the thumbprint of A. G. G ; 
accidentally printed there in his handling 
and rehandling of the shipment at a time 
when the intense heat of the summer had 
softened the wax to the point where it 
readily took an impression. 

The odd thing was that the characters 
imprinted on the wax should be his initials. 
Unusual, too, was the fact that early 
investigation should show that he was the 
only man in the express company’s employ 
who had ample time and opportunity to 
commit the theft. 


Fones Solves the Immigration Problem 


| 
| that the labor problem is no longer a city 


problem at all. It is an agricultural need. 
As a fellow I know says, if the minority 
‘of the people are raising food and the 
majority are raising hell, food is going to 
be scarce. The census people say that 
there’s a heavy drain going on all the time 
from the country into the cities. That 
spells trouble. If the cities are growing 
at a 25% rate and the country grows only 
at 3%, there’s going to be a smash 
somewhere. Food costs money because 
there’s not enough to meet the demand. 
! The farmer can’t get help. The Eastern 
States have thousands of abandoned farms. 
| No labor to work them. 
| our biggest business—our most important 
| business, and we’re letting it get strangled 
to death. We'll be bidding against Europe 
| for food soon, if this goes on.” 

| “Come on with the remedy,” 
| Robinson. “I’m curious.” 

Jones looked about him. 

| “Let us have legislation that will per- 
| mit those in charge of the immigration 
jsituation to close the Atlantic ports to 
|immigration after consultation with a 
|commission of one delegate from each 
| State to be appointed by the Governor of 
| the State he represents. That shut-down 


said 


| Jones. 


Agriculture is | 


(Concluded from page 36) 


“But then we're not engaged in 
running our country for the benefit of the 
steamship, or any other companies. Per 
haps the Eastern manufacturer may find 
it troublesome at first, but it won't be so 
long. It will ultimately work to his 
advantage. 
South raised merry Ned over the child- 
labor laws, but they find they’re still in 
business.” 

“Sounds as if it might work,” said 
Smith thoughtfully. 

“It surely will,” replied Jones. “ There 
are details to be worked out, but the main 
fact is sound and operable. — If it is argued 
that there will be leakage from the outer 
ports back to the Atlantic Coast and 
Middle West congested districts, I can te!l 
you it is negligible. If it is argued that it 


| will tremendously increase the cost of the 


to exist for as long a period as the com- | 


| mission thinks desirable. Bulletin Europe 
| with the news for three months in advance, 
then clap the doors shut.” 


immigration service, don’t let us worry 
about that, for the immigration service 
has not cost us a cent ia years. The 
immigrant pays a poll tax of $4, and there 
was a surplus in the Treasury of over 
$10,000,000 from that alone. It may not 
be there now, but when the alien is coming 
in he pays the cost of his entrance.” 


Cotton-mill operators in the | 


interest, or some possibility that they 
flirt with a peril like this instead of 
whanging it on the nose like real men.” 
“Don’t you believe that this Johnson 
bill will be valuable?’’ snapped old 
Carter. 
yes,” said Jones bitterly. “ Just 
about as valuable as a squirt-gun at a 
warehouse fire! Congress doesn’t seem to 
get the idea that Europe is ablaze, and 
that holding back the tide of immigration 
for one year only intensifies the trouble. 
A year! Good God, men! At the end of 
that year there’ll be a horde clamoring at 
our Eastern gates that will swamp our 
industry; ruin our political prospects, and 
stamp into the mire the ideals on which 
this Republic was founded! Today the 
Communist party is flooding the country) 
with calls for outright revolution, and our 
gates stand wide open for the breed of 
people who support that viciousness!” 
‘But is there danger of a rush of im- 
migration?” asked Smith. 
“Commissioner Wallis at Ellis Island 
says there are millions waiting to come 
over,” replied Jones. “Italian shipping 


| agents say that their ports are congested 


“What do you fellows want to butt into ! 


this for?’’ demanded old Carter, sourly. 
“Congress is looking after it, ain’t they?” 

“That’s our typically American atti- 
tude of mind,” said Jones caustically. 


|***Leave it to Congress,’ and as a result 


“You mean to keep them out alto- | 


| gether?”’ asked Smith. 


| “I donot. I mean to keep them out of 
| the main ports; Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk,”’ 


replied Jones. “They would be permitted 
to come in through New Orleans, Galves- 
ton, the Pacific ports reached by way of the 
|Canal, and through Canada in bond to 


points west of St. Paul. That’s the answer.” 


‘How pleased the steamship companies 
will be!” said Robinson. 
! 


“They won’t like it, of course,” said 


we have the choicest collection of legis 


lative junk the world has ever seen! 
You fellows give me a tired feeling. 


I know that the House on December 13 
passed the Johnson bill restricting im 
migration altogether for a period of one 
year, and if nothing happens the Senate 
may endorse it, and the President may 
sign it—perhaps; but what effect will it 
have? What happens after the year? 
The whole blamed Congressional business 
over this bill is just plain piffle! They’re 
so afraid of offending somebody or some 


with people waiting for ships to reach 
here. Wallis says the tide will not recede, 
but will rise,and that steamship officials 
have admitted that their lines have been 
solidly booked for steerage passengers 
from Europe for over a year ahead. He 
puts the figures of those waiting at five 
million. Germany will send millions in 
the next three years, and they all want to 
settle in the big cities, and we want them 
on the land. The imported American is 
our biggest problem. We need millions of 
him—but we need him West and South, 
and we don’t need him in the East.” 

“T believe you’ve got the remedy,”’ said 
Robinson. ‘Somebody ought to write that 
up and get it published.” 

Somebody has. Here’s the remedy. 
Is there any one who will help it forward? 
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BS RS SAY —“‘It’s the most valuable book ever made’’ 


E WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 





ONE-TWO-THREE-FOUR FLIGHTS! 

















| That this was the author’s intention is indicated by his dedication: ‘‘For 





Sapho is the masterly crea- 


tion of Alphonse Daudet, and one of the powerful, gripping stories found 


d’ Amour 


‘THE GREATEST STORIES EVER WRITTEN BY THE 
MASTER REALISTS OF FRANCE 


| 
|The Only Collected Edition of these Famous Stories in English 











Fourteen Volumes 
Including the 2000-Page 
Set of De Kock 


And it is to the literature of France, and 
to the works of her master realists, that 
we must go for the most intimate revcla- 
tions of the heart of WOMAN —subiect of 
eternal interest and mystery and endless fas 
cination. 

In the Comedie d’Amour is presente 

for the first time in Eng 

‘ected edition of the masterp 


those 





famous French 
have most excelled in the minute 
delineation of feminine cl 


and its effects on the opposite 





sex 









Get the Benefit of Our Special 
Introductory Price by Using this 
Coupon Today 


f L.1-8-21 
BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 
416 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 
Send illustrated circular and special introductory 
und the pre- 
mium set of Paul De Kock to 


Name 
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| Built to WEAR! Will WEAR! | 
| Guaranteed to WEAR! 













Se a 
i When you buy brake 
) lining you want just one 
' thing—long, sturdy 
WEAR. — Lining that 
does not WEAR well is 
a loss at any cost. Ray- 
bestos is built to WEAR 
like a strip of iron. Ray- 
bestos all the way 
through is treated to in- 
sure Raybestos WEAR. 
The next time you buy 
brake lining—ask for 
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& Raybestos. . 
ray oll 
ae 
vg , 
: THE RAYBESTOS COMPANY 
Factories: BRIDGEPORT, CONN. PETERBOROUGH, CANADA 
Branches: Vetroit, 979 Woodward Avenue San Francisco, 1403 Chronicle Building 
% Chicago, 1402 South Michigan Avenue Washington, D. C., 107 Columbian Building 
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